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CHANGING VIEWS OF THE RENAISSANCE! 
II 


| Nor a few of the familiar generalisations made about the 
| Renaissance are simply comparisons drawn between a period 
' which the author has intensively and sympathetically studied and 
| its predecessor, which he has studied little if at all and certainly 
| not with sympathy. No just estimate of the Renaissance is 
) possible without the co-operation of the medievalist, simply because 
- there can be no valid comparison between one age and another 
P "without an equal understanding of both. When one speaks of 
| changing views of the Renaissance one means, first and foremost, 
S that there is nowadays a livelier appreciation than there used to 
be of the fact that the Renaissance, however much it may have 
> been in reaction against medieval ways of life and thinking, was 
" nevertheless the offspring of the Middle Ages. The rebellious 
© child, while quite unconscious of the hereditary resemblance, often 
| reproduces the characteristics of the parent whom he dislikes and 
affects to despise. Certainly every one of the features which are 
| popularly supposed to be characteristic of the Renaissance can 
| very easily be paralleled in the Middle Ages. Paganism, scepti- 
) cism, intellectual and religious revolt—one need have only a very 
E eeencial acquaintance with medieval history to know how often 
all three obtrude themselves in the so-called Ages of Faith. 
One can scarcely be an historian at all and not be curious about 
| origins. The origins of the Renaissance take one a long way back 
: —the love of nature to St. Francis; the cult of Rome to Rienzi; 
| the enthusiasm for Greek to Petrarch; the zest for the collection 
of classical manuscripts to Salutati; interest in classical archzo- 
& ney to Ciriaco of Ancona; Italian painting at least as far back 
| as Giotto; even sculpture—closely associated as it is with classical 
_ 2 An address to the Medieval Section of the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference ; the other address given on the same occasion, by Professor Jacob, 


‘ Was printed in the October number of History. 
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models—from Ghiberti and Donatello to the unknown workers 
who adorned the great cathedrals of northern France; the pagan 
outlook in literature to the Roman de la Rose. Pomponazzo— 
surely one of the most representative figures of the Renaissance— 
denying the immortality of the soul, has a medieval prototype in 
Siger of Brabant; and he defends his unorthodox proposition by 
‘the same opportune equivocation of the existence on two entirely 
unrelated planes of the irreconcilable truths of religion and 
philosophy which was the convenient assumption of medieval 
Nominalists and Averroists. It is not surprising that the searcher 
into the origins of the Renaissance becomes more and more 
dubious about the conventional dates, and is inclined to fix his 
dividing line—if fix one he must—a good deal nearer to 1300 
than to 1500. 

If it is difficult to determine when the Reawakening started, 
it is almost equally puzzling to tell how long the process lasted, 
I pick up a volume of lectures on the Revival of Learning; it is 
prefaced by a chronological table extending from 1345, the date 
of Petrarch’s discovery of Cicero’s Ad Aiticum, down to 1580, the 
date of Muretus’ Various Readings on Cicero! Similarly, a 
chronological table of Renaissance Art carries me from Cimabue, 
born in 1240, to the masters of the school of Bologna—to Domeni- 
chino and Guido Reni, who died in 1641 and 1642 respectively. 
The term Renaissance Architecture is made to cover all the styles 
which emerged between medieval Gothic and nineteenth-century 
Gothic—the styles of Brunelleschi and Bramante, of Palladio and 
of Wren, the baroque, and even the rococo. 

We are apt to speak of the Renaissance Movement. Is such 
term in the least appropriate? Simple labels, especially if they 
take the shape of metaphor, are as dangerous to accurate and 
discriminating scholarship as they are welcome to the immature 
learner. The attractive simplification adopted in characterising 
the so-called movement is only rendered possible by turning a 
blind eye upon the facts which are inconsistent with it. When the 
Classicism of the Renaissance is insisted upon, are we reminded 
that never was greater romanticism displayed than in the attitude 
of the early humanists to the remains of the ancient world, 
sentimentalism comparable with the state of mind which in the 
eighteenth century rendered imitation ruins a necessity of land- 
scape gardening? The same generations that accepted with 
proper awe the academic authority of Vitruvius found delight in 
the purely imaginary idyllic Arcadia of Sannazaro and Sidney. 

1 J. E. Sandys, Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning (Cambridge, 1906). 
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The Renaissance, we are constantly told, is an age of enlighten- 
ment; but it is also an age of the grossest superstition. Not only 
the ignorant and foolish, but the brilliant and the learned—men 
like Poggio, Pietro. Aretino and Bodin—were excessively credulous 
and believed most thoroughly (Bodin most maleficently) in the 
potent maleficence of wizards and witches. 

We speak of the Renaissance taking different forms in different 
countries. But if the useful composite term had not been in- 
yented for us, is this the way in which we should naturally think 
of the varying cultures of different European peoples extending 
over two to three centuries? Are we well-advised in bracketing 
together the works of Florentine, Flemish and German painters as 
being different modes of Renaissance Art? This is often done; 
yet experts tell me that not only the Van Eycks, but Holbein and 
Diirer are essentially medieval and Gothic in their character and 
inspiration. Certainly between the fantasies of Diirer and the 
Madonnas of Signorelli, with their incongruous backgrounds of 
elegant and naked young men, there is nothing in common apart 
from technical accomplishment. 

Or, again, consider the Renaissance in Spain. There is a very 
familiar saying of Prescott that in the sixteenth century Spain was 
a country “shut out from the light.” This truly astonishing 
statement—which ignores such great scholars as Vivés, Sanchez 
and Nuiiez—seems to be based upon nothing better than an 
4 priori conviction that the Spain of Philip II and the Inquisition 
cannot possibly have enjoyed any enlightenment whatever.’ I 
think, however, that there is this amount of excuse for it. The 
supreme literary achievements of Spain in the sixteenth century 
are the works of Santa Teresa, Luis de Leon, Luis de Granada, 
Juan de la Cruz—and it may not be at all easy to recognize in the 
religious ecstasies of the great Spanish mystics much connection 
with the mental outlook and moral temper which we associate 
with Renaissance Italy. In Italy the Counter-Reformation 
betokened a real revulsion against many features of the Renais- 
sance; in Spain there was no such revulsion because there was no 
occasion for it. 

In short, the term Renaissance is instinctively used when 
what we are conscious of is a change in the intellectual life of an 
age or of a people, and not when we are chiefly impressed by a 
continuity of development. However far back we may trace the 

? See the discussion of this question, for example, in Menéndez de Pelayo, 
Historia de les Heterodoxos Hepaiioles (5 vols., 1911-28), v. 392-435 ; A. F. G. Bell, 


Imis de Leon (1925), pp. 13-44. 
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new learning, the new art, the new spirit which we associate with 
the idea of Renaissance, we recognise the thing we are in search 
of by its newness, its freshness; and those who were most imbued 
with the Renaissance quality recognised and also rejoiced in the 
fact of change. There were among their contemporaries others 
who most bitterly deplored it. Of no century in European 
history have there been more discordant interpretations than the 
fifteenth. According to one it is essentially a period of decay— 
of the Waning of the Middle Ages; according to another it is 
essentially a period of progress—of the Rising Star of the Renais- 
sance. The greatest days of the greatest things in the Middle 
Ages—Monasticism, the Papacy, Gothic Art—are obviously over. 
Gothic Architecture was—in places at all events—degenerating 
into flamboyancy and ostentation. Those who deplored the 
decay were unlikely to welcome the innovations. Petrarch hated 
the self-confidence of the Averroists, but the presumption of some 
of the Italian humanists was worse. To those who were in love 
with the old ways the vaunted recreators of the past must have 
appeared veritable Philistines and Vandals. So indeed they 
sometimes were. Julius II and Bramante were not only the 
creators of the new St. Peter’s; they were also the ruthless 
destroyers of the old St. Peter’s. Which is the truer devotee of 
classical architecture—the admirer of the grandeur of the new 
St. Peter’s or the man who finds the simplicity of San Clemente 
or Santa Maria in Cosmedin infinitely more appealing, infinitely 
more beautiful? Which was the finer thing—the classical revival 
of the Renaissance or the maintenance and transfusion through 
changing times and circumstances of the classical tradition! 
Readers of I'he Stones of Venice need no reminder that, however 
wrong-headed the view may be, to some temperaments the 
architecture of the Renaissance appears as an architecture of 
barrenness, plagiarism and servility, “‘ in which intellect is idle and 
invention impossible ’’—as Ruskin puts it.! 

Last Easter I visited Greece in company with a number of 
classical archeologists, and one goes to Greece for the sake of its 
ancient heritage. Yet I felt a good deal of sympathy for one of 
the party—primarily a medieval rather than a classical scholar— 
who, after not so very many days spent among Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian columns, was sighing for the Gothic arch. I shall 
always remember how on descending from the Acropolis and 
discovering that the Propylea and the Erectheum were even 
more wonderful than one had dared to hope, it yet gave one & 

+ Contrast G. Scott, The Architecture of Humanism (1914). 
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peculiar thrill of pleasure to come upon the little Byzantine church 
which nestles so incongruously in the heart of modern Athens. 
One felt the same sort of happiness when, after endeavouring to 
trace out the remains of pagan temples at Eleusis, one found on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the ruins a little Christian chapel 
with crude, half-obliterated, but oddly attractive mural paintings 
belonging to the Middle Ages. Which makes the more direct, the 
more intimate appeal to one’s sympathies—the thought of the 
mystery religion celebrated in the Greek temple or that of the 
Christian mysteries celebrated in the chapel when the paintings 
on its wall were fresh ? 

May I be allowed one other personal reminiscence? When 
I was a boy of sixteen or so I used to know a distinguished old 
geologist, who, whenever he wished to indicate that some one or 
other was quite hopelessly stupid and obscurantist, used to purse 
up his lips and say in tones of withering contempt, “‘ You see, he 
isso very medieval.”” Yet I found to my surprise that Gibbon was 
his constant bedside book. I at first suspected that his interest in 
Gibbon was confined to the fifteenth chapter, in which his agnostic 
soul undoubtedly rejoiced ; but I did him an injustice, for he used 
to read the whole of Gibbon from end to end over and over again. 
I believe it was because he was half repelled, half attracted by 
those medieval things which his scientific precepts disupproved,— 
the principle of authority, the authority of tradition, the tradition 
of the Church. 

Changing views of the Renaissance! It is we that change. 
Our views of it depend no doubt largely upon the extent of our 
knowledge; but they depend even more upon our affections or 
upon the imperfection of our sympathies. To which generation 
do we spiritually belong—to those who regretted the waning 
Middle Ages or to those who hailed the dawning modern world ? 
The word Renaissance is more appropriately applicable to an 
attitude of mind than to the character of anepoch. We recognise 
its spirit in an Abelard or a Roger Bacon, to whatever century 
they belong. They represent that vivid consciousness of the outer 
world of man and nature, that intense intellectual curiosity, 
which is found alike in the power of esthetic appreciation and in 
the zest of scientific inquiry. But the restlessness of an Abelard 
is abhorrent to the certitude of a St. Bernard. Pater quotes 
Victor Hugo’s words: ‘Les hommes sont tous condamnés & 
mort avec des sursis indéfinis.” Bernard would have agreed, 
but we know what moral he would have drawn from the thought 
of man’s transitory life. Pater’s comment is very different. 
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“‘ Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in high passions, 
the wisest, at least among the sons of this world, in art and p 
For our one chance lies in expanding that interval, in getting as 
many pulsations as possible into the given time.” ! There 
speaks the secularist, hedonist voice of the Renaissance. No doubt 
there were many instances of the same spirit in the Middle Ages, 
but in those days the thought of death was ever present before 
men’s eyes and the intense reality of the life to come was the over- 
mastering reality of this life. In such circumstances widespread 
secularism was impossible. It was the decline in the moral 
authority of the Catholic Church that caused the spread of secular- 
mindedness. The papal schism and the religious and intellectual 
agitations which it provoked has no doubt a great deal more to do 
with the Renaissance than has the fall of Constantinople.? Men’s 
religion is of greater moment than their scholarship; but they are 
often closely connected. 

We may modify the conventional views of the Renaissance in 
a good many particulars, especially when we are in pursuit of its 
origins; yet how much of the familiar doctrine as it is expounded 
by Michelet, Burckhardt and Symonds are we going to reject as 
being no longer worthy to be received ? 

The significance of the year 1453 has been laughed out of 
court; but, really, have we not been a little pedantic about this? 
The fall of Constantinople may not in itself have been a decisive 
factor—and we may be prepared to jettison the date 1438 as well 
as 1453 without a qualm—but surely the increasing pressure of 
Islam upon eastern Europe, of which the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence and the disaster of 1453 are but the most notorious mani- 
festations, is of pre-eminent importance in the revival of classical 
studies in western Europe? If we are disposed to minimise its 
effects, we have contemporary opinion against us. Filelfo 
recognised the significance of the Mohammedan inroads if we are 
disposed to belittle it. ‘‘ Greece has not fallen, but seems to have 
migrated into Italy.” * How much the coming of the Greek scholars 
meant to the Italians we appreciate when we read the language 
of Leonardo Bruni. He will abandon the study of the civil law. 
He cannot ignore the opportunity so divinely presented by the 
appearance of Chrysolonas in Florence to drink from the ultimate 


1 The Renaissance (1907), p. 238. 

* Professor Fawtier, who in the discussion following the papers, objected that 
there was no reference in them to the significance of the Papal schism, which 
seemed to him all-important, must have forgotten this 

* See Creighton, History of the Papacy (6 vols., 1903), m1. 165. 
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fount of all knowledge. For 700 years no one in Italy has 
Greek letters.1 

After all, Petrarch never mastered Greek, and in his day 
acquaintance with the rudiments of the grammar was regarded 
as something to be proud of. Erasmus was contemptuous of the 
parbarous ignorance which prevailed in the days of his boyhood, 
when a knowledge of Greek was considered next thing to heresy. 
Gargantua contrasts the days of his own youth with those into 
which Pantagruel is so lucky as to have been born. The former 
were darksome, plunged in a Gothic infelicity, whereas now Greek 
literature and the sciences have been restored.? “In one century,” 
boasts Ramus, ‘‘ we have seen a greater progress in men of 
learning than our ancestors had seen in the whole course of the 
previous fourteen centuries.””* We to-day may be specially 
interested in their precursors, but the men of the Renaissance 
thought little of them, exulting in self-conscious pride and satis- 
faction at the achievements of their own new era, which they 
proclaimed as such. 

Pioneers are always interesting, and as important as they are 
interesting, but the medieval forerunners of rebellion, such as 
Roger Bacon, were as a rule isolated figures without a following, 
whereas in the time of Francis Bacon it was possible for their ideas 
to receive widespread acceptance. The vanguard and the skir- 
mishers lead the way, and may even in certain cases bear the brunt 
of the battle, but they are apt to be overwhelmed in the process. 
The mainguard, composed it may be of persons who are individu- 
ally less intelligent, less brave, less adventurous, carry the day by 
weight of numbers. The rebelliousness of the Renaissance is so 
largely diffused as to be even good form. In the pontificate of 
Paul IV it was said : ‘“‘ One passes no longer for a man of culture 
unless one puts forth heterodox opinions regarding the Christian 
faith.” 4 The sceptical spirit, which one finds in Pulci, in Mon- 
taigne, in Charron is no longer a rarity, it has become a force. 
Moreover, both in religion and politics the printing press enables 
opinion, whether private or public, to become a widespread power 
as never before in history. 

One of the new things associated with the Renaissance is the 
New Monarchy. Let it be granted that its roots were in the past 


* See J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (7 vols., 1897-8), 1. 80-2. 

* Rabelais, Book 11, chapter viii. 

* Quoted by J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 356. 

* See Ranke, History of the Popes (3 vols., 1903-9), 1. 56: from Caracciolo’s 
life of Paul IV. 
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and that the theory of the divine right of the secular power is a 
product of the medieval conception of the divine authority 
attaching to all magistracy, and was not invented by Luther; 
but if Luther be not important in the history of the development 
of the omnicompetent state, Lutheranism certainly is. It was 
not so much theory as opportunity that made the New Monarchy 
what it was at the end of the fifteenth century and in the sixteenth 
century. In France, in Spain, in England it arose out of the civil 
discord and confusion under which orderly government and 
administration had become submerged. The Tudors, for example, 
took to heart the lessons which experience taught—the dangers of 
the system of raising troops by indenture, of allowing the royal 
council to be controlled by magnates. It is not that the sovereigns 
were individually any more powerful than their medieval pre- 
decessors, but that they enjoyed wider opportunities, due to 
national development and greater resources, produced by 
economic expansion. 

While being under no temptation to accept the Marxian inter- 
pretation of history, one must acknowledge that economic factors 
are intimately associated with the Renaissance, and that while here 
again the play of the new forces had been discernible long before, 
still the period between the middle of the fifteenth and the middle 
of the sixteenth century is of outstanding importance. As Mr. 
Tawney puts it in his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, in the 
period between the meeting of the Council of Basel and the dis- 
solution of the English monasteries, within the compass of a 
single lifetime, ‘‘ the whole frame-work of European civilisation had 
been transformed.” . . . ‘“‘ The vastest economic crisis that Europe 
had experienced since the fall of Rome” had been accomplished. 
Mr. Tawney is referring to such facts as the decline of Venice and 
of the southern German marts, the economic expansion of Portu- 
gal and Spain, the substitution of the livery company for the craft 
guild, the application of capital to the mining and textile indus- 
tries, the unprecedented increase of bullion, used not only for 
military but for commercial enterprise, the organisation of trade 
and industry on a national instead of a merely local basis—in 
short, to all those profound changes in method and outlook of 
which the pre-eminence of Antwerp as entrepét and money- 
market is the sign and symbol. Equally important is the seculari- 
sation of economic thought—the weakening of the medieval 
attitude to usury and of the medieval conception of the just 


* Pp. 66, 70; see generally pp. 65-79. 
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price, and the emergence of the new creed of economic individual- 


ism. 
The accumulation of capital, the larger scale of trade and 


industry, the existence of a wealthy community able to provide 
loans and to bear the burden of taxation, helped to consolidate the 
centralised nation-state. The Renaissance was nourished in a 
new luxury. Behind the artists and the scholars stood the 
pankers,—the Medici, the Fuggers. The humanists are found, not 
in the cloister, but in the court of the prince or the home of the 
burgher. The Rathaus as well as the palazzo and the chdteau 
before long employs the best energies of the architect and the 
decorator. A homely secularism is the pleasing characteristic of 
pictures which adorn the walls of the art patrons of Amsterdam. 

If our chief interest in the Renaissance be antiquarian, still 
more if our sympathies are much more given to the Middle Ages 
than to the succeeding epoch, we shall be much happier in con- 
templating the lovely half-lights of the dawning Renaissance 
than the full glare of its noonday exuberance. It may be difficult 
to determine when precisely the dawn breaks; but we can all 
distinguish between daybreak and noon. [If it is ever legitimate 
to use the word revolution in history save in reference to a political 
émeute, then we must admit that approximately between 1490 and 
1550 one of the great revolutions in the history of mankind took 
place. It has generally been assumed that the revolution was an 
almost unalloyed blessing. The more one learns about revolu- 
tions, the less one is inclined to say anything more dogmatic 
about them than that, whether for good or ill, the fact that they 
took place probably means that they had to come, for better for 
worse. All progress is in part a sacrifice. But do not let us allow 
ourselves to become so enamoured of the conception of the 
evolutionary character of history as to forget that its movement 
is very far from uniform, and that it sometimes takes leaps and 
bounds instead of proceeding in an even and orderly march. 
I still believe that the generally accepted view of the Renaissance, 
though, as I have readily admitted, needing considerable modi- 
fication, in the main withstands the assaults of criticism, and 
remains substantially intact. 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 





THE CONTINENTAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1740-60 * 


From 1689 to 1714 English foreign policy was guided in the 
main on the lines laid down by William III, i.e. active inter. 
vention in Europe in opposition to France, and alliance with 
such European Powers as could be induced to join, notably with 
the Dutch Republic and the heads of the house of Habsburg. 
This may be called the traditional policy of the Whigs. In 
opposition the Tories denounced standing armies and continental 
wars, clamoured that England should trust to her naval strength, 
and were in favour of an understanding with France, as the only 
security for peace in Europe. Twice in this period Toryism 
gained a temporary triumph: first when parliamentary opposi- 
tion contributed to force William III to make the peace of 
Ryswick; and secondly when a Tory ministry came into office 
in 1710, virtually broke away from the Grand Alliance, and 
settled with France the terms of the Utrecht settlement. 

From 1714 to 1731 is an anomalous period in English foreign 
policy. The Whigs returned to power with the accession of 
George I, but they found it necessary to maintain the Utrecht 
settlement, which at the time they had bitterly denounced. 
They discovered that France, largely in the interest of the house 
of Orleans, had a similar aim. Hence the strange spectacle of a 
junction between France and the Maritime Powers (England and 
Holland) to put pressure, at one time on Spain (the Quadruple 
Alliance), at another on Spain and Austria combined (the Treaty 
of Hanover, 1725).2, The most critical moment was reached on 
the second occasion, after terms had been settled with Spain by 
the Treaty of Seville in 1729, when it seemed as if the Maritime 
Powers would join the two Bourbon States in forcing Austria to 
accept these terms. This would have been a glaring breach of 
Whig traditions, and would certainly have split the party. 
Walpole, seizing control of the Foreign Office, averted this danger 
and also a European war by concluding the Treaty of Vienna in 
1781. He pacified Austria by guaranteeing Charles VI’s Prag- 
matic Sanction. By this step he broke the alliance with France, 

1 A paper read before the Modern English History Section of the Anglo- 
American Conference on 16 July, 1931. 


* Cf. my “ Historical Revision ” on ‘‘ The Maritime Powers in the Eighteenth 
Century,” History, xv. 246 (Oct. 1930). 
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already weakened by the admission of Chauvelin to the ministry 
of foreign affairs. 

From 1731 to 1741 British foreign policy was in essentials 
dictated by Walpole. Even his admirers admit that he was not 
a great foreign minister. He was no bigoted adherent to party 
traditions, and he was partially blinded by the fact that for the 
past sixteen years the Utrecht settlement and the peace of 
Europe had been preserved from any vital disturbance by the 
alliance or entente between France and England. He believed 
that Cardinal Fleury had similar aims to his own, and that the 
two Powers could continue to co-operate in spite of the blow 
which he himself had dealt to the alliance in 1731. He refused 
to be disillusioned even when France and Spain became allies by 
the first Family Compact, and when the integrity of the Austrian 
dominions was threatened in the so-called War of the Polish 
Succession. To Charles VI’s demands for assistance he replied 
that the casus federis had not arisen, and he insisted upon British 
neutrality in the war.1_ The result was that he played into Fleury’s 
hands, France gained a marked increase of both power and 
prestige, and Great Britain was left without a trustworthy ally. 
Nor did Walpole succeed in averting war. In 1739 he was forced 
into war with Spain, and it was almost inevitable that this would 
lead sooner or later to war with France. 

This was the situation when the death of Charles VI brought 
England for the second time face to face with the obligations in 
which Walpole had involved her by the Treaty of Vienna in 1731. 
It is important to remember that the question of the Austrian 
Succession was raised in the first instance, not by the action of 
France, but by that of Prussia. France had in 1735 guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and there was as yet no sign that Fleury 
would fail to pay the price at which he had purchased the rever- 
sion of Lorraine. The coercion of an unsupported Prussia seemed 
an easy task, the Dutch would readily concur, and the Hanoverian 
King would be delighted. So Walpole had no hesitation this 
time in admitting the casus faderis and in promising the assist- 
ance stipulated in the treaty of 1731. He was confounded and 
chagrined when Fleury for the second time failed to act up to 
his professions, and when France and Spain joined with Bavaria, 
Prussia and Saxony in an apparently irresistible coalition to 
partition the Austrian dominions. To the triple task of carrying 
on a naval war against Spain and of aiding Maria Theresa against 


? See an article on “ English Neutrality in the War of the Polish Succession ” 
in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, vol. xiv (1931). 
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both Prussia and the two Bourbon Powers, Walpole was unequal, 
and he fell at the beginning of 1742. 

Carteret, who took over the virtual control of foreign policy 
for the next three years, returned, more whole-heartedly than 
Walpole had ever done, to the orthodox Whig policy of concen- 
trating all efforts against France. He insisted upon the buying 
off of Prussia, persuaded Hanover to abandon the ill-timed 
neutrality into which George II had been intimidated, subsidised 
German princes, induced Sardinia by the Treaty of Worms to 
join in frustrating the Bourbon schemes in Italy, and set himself 
to deprive France and Spain of the acquisitions which they owed 
to Walpole’s neutrality in the Polish Succession War. For a 
time he achieved remarkable success, and Great Britain recovered 
all her lost power and prestige. But Carteret was foiled by one 
failure or fault in his policy. He was unable or unwilling (perhaps 
a mixture of both) to induce Maria Theresa to abandon her hold 
upon Bavaria, which had been conquered from the ill-fated 
Emperor Charles VII. This brought Prussia back into the war, 
and Frederick’s intervention restored ascendancy to the Bourbon 
coalition. Carteret, who had no adequate parliamentary support, 
was driven from office, and the Velham brothers formed the 
Broad Bottom Ministry at the end of 1744. 

The Broad Bottom was a curious and in some ways a unique 
coalition. It was formed without any determinate purpose except 
the overthrow of Carteret and the coercion of the king; it con- 
tained no preponderant statesman to give it cohesion; it had to 
face the unconcealed hostility of the Crown; its foreign policy 
was fumbling and conspicuously unsuccessful; and yet, owing to 
its manipulation of parliament, it maintained an unhonoured 
existence for more than a decade. From the outset it contained 
two sections which pursued divergent aims in foreign policy. On 
the one hand a majority, headed by the nominal Premier, Henry 
Pelham, and later joined for a time by Chesterfield, followed the 
semi-Tory lines of Walpole. If they could have had their way, 
they would have cut their losses, come to terms with France, put 
an end to the continental war, and concentrated British efforts 
on the naval war with Spain. Outside the cabinet they had the 
powerful support of William Pitt, who at this time went even 
further than the ministers in his advocacy of Tory principles.’ 
On the other side the Duke of Newcastle, with a minority of 
ministers but with the powerful backing of the King and the 
Duke of Cumberland, believed that he could return to the policy 

1 See Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle (R. Hist. Soc., 1930), pp. 80-3. 
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of Carteret, whose ascendancy he had resented, that he could 
maintain the coalition against France, and that by continuing 
the war he could extort better terms than that Power seemed 
likely to grant. The strongest card in his hand was the reluct- 
ance even of his opponents to surrender the one colonial acquisi- 
tion of the war, the island of Cape Breton. By playing this card 
for all it was worth Newcastle succeeded in frustrating the various 
projects of peace and in prolonging the war till 1748. His last 
desperate stroke was Lord Hyndford’s convention for bringing 
30,000 Russians to take part in a final campaign in the Netherlands. 
But events were too strong for him. The Dutch revolution 
of 1747 did not have such miraculous results as that of 1672; 
the Austrian contingent in the Netherlands fell short of promises ; 
the Russians could not possibly arrive in time; the Duke of 
Cumberland admitted that the relief of Maestricht was impossible, 
so that the Dutch Republic was open to an irresistible French 
intervention. Newcastle had to abandon all his confident hopes 
of a successful campaign, and was forced to make a hurried 
peace upon terms which provoked a vehement protest from Vienna 
and were not altogether pleasing to The Hague. The coalition 
which it had been Newcastle’s supreme aim to maintain was, if 
not shattered, at any rate fatally weakened. It was an inadequate 
consolation that France, suffering from financial exhaustion, 
emerged from the war without any acquisition of territory. 
Considering Newcastle’s record for the last three years, the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ought to have annihilated both his 
reputation and his political influence. It is one of the anomalies 
of this anomalous period that it did neither. He vociferously 
claimed for himself all the credit for the termination of the war 
and for the moderation of the treaty, and his colleagues, however 
contemptuous in private, could not publicly contradict him 
without trumpeting ministerial discords. But in his own mind 
Newcastle, who was not lacking in discernment, knew that France 
had made a very substantial gain in the negotiations by sowing 
the seeds of dissension among the members of the coalition, and 
especially between Great Britain and Austria. Newcastle at this 
time became supreme master of the Foreign Office. He had 
already in succession got rid of Harrington and Chesterfield, and, 
after a brief tenure by Bedford, he filled the southern Secretaryship 
with his own nominee, Lord Holderness, whom he could treat as 
little more than a clerk. Henry Pelham made no attempt to 
encroach upon his brother’s department as Walpole had done, 
though he looked askance at it when it cost money. Newcastle 
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now set himself with great assiduity to draw closer the ties with 
the Dutch Republic, to disarm the recent hostility of Austria, 
and to reconcile these two indispensable allies with each other, 
If successful, he would remedy the evil results of the negotiation 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, he would recreate and strengthen the coalition 
against the allied houses of Bourbon, and he would bind England 
more firmly than ever to the “ old system ” of the Whig party. 

This was in many ways a quite defensible policy, but New- 
castle failed to appreciate two fundamental difficulties in the 
way of its fulfilment. The first was that since the loss of Silesia 
Prussia had, in the eyes of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz, taken the 
place of France as the chief enemy of Austria. Therefore the 
English alliance, already for many reasons distasteful, was no 
longer deemed necessary at Vienna, and was certainly worth no 
more sacrifices. The second was that between Austria and the 
Maritime Powers lay the bugbear of the Barrier Treaty. Maria 
Theresa was not so enamoured of the southern Netherlands as to 
be willing to hold them any longer as a mere trustee for her 
former allies. These two obstacles were sufficient to ruin New- 
castle’s policy, quite apart from the fact that he could reckon 
upon little cordial support from his fellow-ministers. The old 
discord in the coalition ministry had not been removed by the 
termination of the war. 

Newcastle’s grand scheme for recovering a hold over the 
court of Vienna was to induce the German Electors to choose the 
Archduke Joseph of Austria, eldest son of the Emperor Francis 
and Maria Theresa, as King of the Romans, and thus to secure 
the retention of the imperial dignity by the house of Lorraine. 
Many historians, including one recent writer, have been inclined 
to cast scorn upon this project as chimerical in itself and as 
inspired by a sneaking desire to subserve the Hanoverian interests 
of the King. But these critics lose sight of the facts that the 
scheme came within measurable distance of success, that if 
successful it would have redounded to the credit of the ministry, 
and that it gave rise to serious disquietude both at Versailles and 
at Berlin. Its primary defect in the eyes of Henry Pelham was 
that it cost money, and he had an inveterate objection to foreign 
subsidies in times of peace. It is true that Newcastle’s persist- 
ence succeeded in ultimately converting his colleagues, but the 
necessary delay in this process ruined the scheme at the most 
promising moment. Also the negotiations about the German 
election were accompanied and associated with simultaneous 
negotiations at Vienna to secure a renewal of the Barrier Treaty, 
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which had been virtually though not formally nullified by the 
events of the recent war. This was the rock upon which New- 
castle’s policy was finally wrecked. He could not count upon 
the continued allegiance of the Dutch unless he could induce 
Austria to observe the main provisions of the treaty of 1715. 
At the same time no bribe, not even the secure succession of her 
son in the Empire, could impel Maria Theresa to hold the Nether- 
lands on the former humiliating tenure. Hence when the colonial 
disputes with France brought England face to face with imminent 
war, neither of the two old allies was prepared to come to her 
assistance. It was a time-honoured and hitherto uncontested 
assumption that Great Britain could only face France with the 
aid of a coalition at her back. And the hitherto indispensable 
elements of such a coalition, Austria and the Dutch, were no 
longer available. The only crumb of comfort, and it was no 
more than a crumb, was that Newcastle had succeeded in so far 
patching up the old mercantile quarrels with Spain that Ferdi- 
nand VI was not likely to give assistance to France. If France 
had succeeded in breaking up the anti-Bourbon coalition, England 
had retaliated by securing at least a suspension, if not a rupture, of 
the Family Compact. This was Newcastle’s one diplomatic success. 

The events which followed are well known. Newcastle’s 
ministry (he had become First Lord of the Treasury on his 
brother’s death in 1754) drifted into a war with France. It was 
a familiar but distasteful complication that such a war endan- 
gered Hanover, and this danger was the greater because Prussia, 
the formidable neighbour of Hanover, was the ally of France. 
Not only failure but humiliation seemed, both to ministry and 
to public opinion, inevitable, and there was a plentiful supply of 
both, culminating in the loss of Minorca and the convention of 
Klosterzeven. Before these events occurred, Newcastle in despair 
had sent Hanbury Williams to St. Petersburg to checkmate 
Prussia by obtaining a promise of Russian intervention. Williams 
was successful, but his success had an unexpected result. 
Frederick of Prussia, dreading an attack upon Silesia, eager to 
disarm Russia, and somewhat weary of French dictation, offered 
to join England in keeping the war out of Germany. The offer 
was eagerly accepted, and the Convention of Westminster was 
consluded on 16 January 1756. It is true that Frederick broke 
the convention and provoked a German war by invading Saxony. 

? On the futile efforts of England to dissuade Frederick from attacking Saxony 


see my Great Britain and Prussia in the Highteenth Century, p. 96, and D. B. Horn, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, p. 256. 
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It is further true that the hostile coalition generated by this 
conduct prevented him from giving the promised aid to the 
defence of Hanover. In addition, the alliance of England with 
Prussia and the Prussian occupation of Saxony rendered Williams's 
convention with Russia null and void. Nevertheless, Frederick’s 
action (whether justified or unjustified is irrelevant) rendered 
England an inestimable service. It provoked France first into a 
defensive and then into an offensive alliance with Austria, and 
led that country to intervene as a principal with her full forces 
in a continental war. This distraction of the forces of France 
enabled the Newcastle—Pitt ministry—another Broad Bottom, 
though not called by that name—to win the great series of 
victories which began in 1758. 

In the middle of the war George II died. George III came 
to the throne, and his accession was followed by a revival of 
Toryism and the reconciliation of the Tory gentry with the house 
of Hanover. It was no new thing for a wave of Toryism to 
spread through the country in the later stages of a European 
war. It had been the case in the war of William III, again in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and yet again in the Austrian 
Succession War, though in the last instance it had been more 
visible within the composite ministry than in the form of par- 
liamentary opposition. The revived Toryism after 1760 affected 
foreign even more immediately than domestic policy. It was no 
less Toryism because it was advocated by recalcitrant Whigs, 
like the Duke of Bedford. Such a defection from party traditions 
had often taken place in the past. The Tories, old and new, 
raised the familiar cry that the continental war should be aban- 
doned, even at the cost of an ungrateful desertion of Prussia, 
that such war as continued should be purely naval and colonial, 
and that even that war should be terminated as soon as possible. 
Pitt was got rid of; Newcastle, still loyal to his Whig traditions, 
fell soon afterwards, and a ministry, whose foreign policy was 
Tory whatever its composition might be called, concluded the 
Treaty of Paris much in the same way as an avowedly Tory 
ministry had concluded the treaty of Utrecht. And the tem- 
porary triumph of Toryism was completed when after 1763 Great 
Britain withdrew for nearly a quarter of a century from active 
intervention in continental politics. When the country reappeared 
on the European stage, the Tories, and the Whigs too, had 
_ found reason to change their attitude with regard to war and 
military forces; but that is another story. 

RicHaRpD LODGE. 
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Ir has happened before, but there can seldom have been a 
clearer case, and it must be a little disturbing to a too ingenuous 
faith in history. Here we have two mature historians, the 
American Professors 8. B. Fay and B. E. Schmitt, of approximately 
the same rank and standing and of the same nationality. They 
have each devoted many years of labour toa quite limited subject,as 


vy goes, the causes and outbreak of the World War. They 
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both confine themselves very largely to the strictly diplomatic side, 
On that side this is probably the best documented episode in 
history—does not Schmitt number the tale of relevant documents 
at over 35,000 ‘—not to speak of the array of published auto- 
biographies and diaries, and the interviews and questionnaires by 
which these authors have secured special information from the 
many surviving protagonists. They have written on an approxi- 
mately similar scale, and it is a scale generous enough to discount 
the distortion which comes from over-compression. Publication 
was better than simultaneous, since Schmitt read Fay’s proofs 
and had his first edition before him as he finished his own work, 
while Fay had most of Schmitt’s proof-sheets when he prepared 
his revised edition. Despite the unique opportunity Schmitt has 
quarrelled directly with relatively very few of Fay’s statements, 
and Fay (in his second edition) with few of Schmitt’s. Yet the 
general impression on war-responsibility which would be gathered 
from the two books varies at least as widely as if one had consulted 
an average German and an average French treatise. (We refer, 
of course, to works of scholarship, not of mere propaganda.) It 
is no easy task to assess the reasons for this striking divergence; 
and the proper method, detailed comparison of the treatment of 
specimen episodes by each author, and discussion of detailed 
errors and omissions, is not open to a reviewer in History. Only 
generalisations are possible. 

The choice of the terminus a quo is, of course, important. 
However a particular historian may apportion war-responsibility, 
he will probably agree that that responsibility was more equally 
divided in the laying of the tinder than in the striking of the spark 
and the efforts to quench it. Again, any student of the subject 
knows that to begin at 1906 or 1907 is to risk creating in the 
reader’s mind a picture of the Central Powers isolated in a rather 
hostile world, to begin a decade earlier will show how far the 
isolation and hostility were self-incurred, while to begin in 1912 
or 1913 will mean stressing the isolation less and bringing Austrian 
bellicosity and a slackening German rein thereon into dispro- 
portionate and unexplained relief.1_ This matter of proportion 


+ In view of such considerations it is worth while to express the relative 
emphasis laid on different parts of the field by the two authors in terms of rough 
percentages of their total pages. i. The general European system, 1870-1914 :— 
Fay 32; Schmitt 7 (with great emphasis on the last years). ii. The pre-war 
Balkan situation, mainly since 1907 :—Fay 18; Schmitt 10 (again with great 
emphasis on the last years). iii. Sarajevo :—Fay 14; Schmitt 8. iv. The crisis, 
down to the evening of 27 July :—Fay 22; Schmitt 35. v. The last stages :— 
Fay 14; Schmitt 33 (plus 7 on extraneous matter not comparable with Fay). 
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could profitably be carried into further detail. One might note, 
for instance, Fay’s greater stress on all matters connected with 
Russian mobilisation—especially the very prematurely taken 
“Preliminary measures”’; or Schmitt’s greater stress on every 
detail of Austro-German mutual consultation, especially the part 
played by the General Staffs. 

Closely connected with this is the question of order of treat- 
ment. It is almost impossible in dealing with the crisis itself to 
maintain strict chronological order without sacrificing clarity, 
but the reader might note, for example, the effect of inserting 
details of German military preparations of 25 July in a chapter 
devoted to the first week of the crisis. (The actual date is given 
fairly enough if the reader is careful enough to note its implica- 
tions.) Another not unfair example of this little failing of 
Schmitt’s may be found in his account of the Bosnian crisis, 
where the annexation is first announced as a bolt from the blue 
(following on a rather highly coloured picture of Aehrenthal’s 
forward policy), while his previous Buchlau deal with Isvolsky, 
which was the key to the whole matter, comes at the very end, 
ina footnote. Schmitt never in the long run suppresses a fact or 
adocument that would tell against his case; but they often appear 
in queer places, and so lose much of their force. 

If Fay does not exactly suppress facts, there is certainly 
much in Schmitt which finds no place in his book—and most of 
it tells in the Allies’ favour. The reason is perhaps that Fay is 
inclined to construct his history from the official documents, 
interpreted in normal fashion, and rather to discount autobio- 
graphical revelations, usually of considerably later date, which 
seem to conflict with the official documents of the time. Schmitt, 
on the other hand, is always inclined to read between the lines of 
the written and to reconstruct the unwritten, and to seize upon 
later material, sometimes of admittedly suspicious flavour, to 
justify his interlinear readings. 

A presents an official despatch from his government to B. 
Bin his reply discusses a probable line of policy of A’s government 
of which there is no hint in its despatch or in previous ones. 
B’s suggestion (1) may be the product of his own mind, working 
on the general probabilities of the case; (2) it may have been 
suggested in discussion by A, arguing in the same way; (3) it 
may have been suggested by A arguing from actual inner know- 
ledge of his government’s policy which he has no authority to 
reveal; (4) lastly, A may have been instructed by his govern- 


ment to inform B officially, though the suggestion was considered 
x2 
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too dangerous to commit to writing. That situation, with minor 
variations, often recurs during the crisis. An author’s choice 
will here obviously be governed by the degree of general 
Machiavellianism he attributes to A’s government. If the 
government is German or Austrian, Schmitt will usually plump 
for the fourth alternative, Fay’s charity can seldom be dragged 
beyond the third. We certainly have the authority of Bismarck, 
who should have known, for holding that true diplomatic 
history cannot be written from the despatches. But one is 
inclined to think that the astonishing degree to which the multi- 
tudinous documents of pre-war diplomacy dovetail together 
without serious gaps and discrepancies offers some evidence that 
Bismarck here was playing the mystery-man unduly. We must 
remember, too, that in July 1914, even if war were going to result, 
it was against all precedent to expect within the lifetime of the 
actors anything more to see the light than a very carefully edited 
and selected quota of the despatches of the crisis. Constant 
recurrence to that fourth interpretation seems to argue a pre- 
vision in 1914 of the general publication of documents which 
cannot be justified. 

Another criticism that may fairly be brought against the 
over-subtlety and ultra-suspiciousness of some of Schmitt's 
arguments and interlinear readings is neglect of the time factor. 
It is very difficult when one has all the documents before one and 
ten years to study them, to remember that each statesman con- 
cerned had only a small part, that at times they came and went 
in an overwhelming rush and in a natural disorder, not neatly 
labelled ‘‘ Documents relevant to Grey’s Four-Power-Mediation 
plan” and the like. Delays in passing on suggestions must often 
have been due to sheer pressure and congestion in the secretariat, 
the coding room and the telegraph office. Confusion in the mind 
of a recipient between two rather similar proposals emanating 
from different quarters and the dropping, as it now seems, of one, 
may be similarly explicable, even though leisurely study can later 
perceive a real difference in the relative hopefulness of the two. 
Every student of the subject should keep before his eyes “‘ There 
were only seven days between general news of the Austrian 
ultimatum (which b2gan the general crisis) and the German 
ultimatum sent on confirmation of Russian general mobilisation 
(after which it was probably insoluble) ’—the period that really 
matters was probably less. That fact in itself only increases the 
blame on Vienna, with her 48-hour ultimatum and premature 
declaration of war on Serbia; but it must also influence our 
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judgment of all action during the crisis, unless we are prepared to 
adopt the Allied thesis of 1914 and 1919, that the Central Powers 
definitely desired the general war, and planned for it in advance 
in every diplomatic detail—and Schmitt would not agree to that. 
False trails and complex interlocking alibis are only compatible 
with a murder long premeditated. 

As might be expected, it is in judgments of moral justification 
and political and military necessity that the two historians differ 
most widely. Proper discussion of even the chief of them would 
need a separate article. We can only note that Schmitt, like 
so many ‘“‘ Entente”’ historians, never really faces the question 
“ Why had Russia to intervene on Serbia’s side?’ but seems to 
think it enough that she took up her intransigeant position 
firmly and openly from the first; and he seems to think it 
reasonable to expect the Central Powers to have let Russia make 
up for her slow mobilisation by getting ahead with her preparations, 
provided that she was honest in declaring that her mobilisation 
did not necessarily mean war. 

We have one grievance against Fay—or his publishers. His 
first edition was unlucky in appearing just before a peculiarly 
heavy spate of important documentary publications which 
Schmitt, though so little later, was able to utilise, at least in his 
final draft. In offering a revised edition Fay might well have 
made his book the more up-to-date of the two. But the revision 
consists only in a meagre addition of footnotes, placed on their 
proper page or in an appendix at the printer’s convenience. 
While some are really valuable, too many are but a referring of 
the reader to voluminous new material, with little hint as to what 
passages in the quite unaltered text now stand in need of some 
recasting. It is exasperating for the reader with no mind to 
master the eight stout volumes of new Austrian documents 
simply to be told, with only a paragraph of elucidation, that they 
have tended to make Fay’s judgment on Austrian policy less 
severe, and then to realise how few, if any, of Schmitt’s quotations 
from those documents tend in that direction. But it is pre- 
sumably the unchanged text that we have to thank for a welcome 
reduction in price. 

To conclude, both books are far more scholarly and thorough 
and up-to-date than anything we had on the subject, at least 
in English; neither is quite adequate by itself. If the studious 
reader of Schmitt will neglect the summaries and judgments (and 
the rather numerous pro-Ally canards which are carefully retailed 
only to end in a note, “‘ Too much reliance should not be placed 
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upon this” !); if he will reshuffle the remainder into stricter 
chronological order, discount, in the light of what we have sug- 
gested above, the suspicion with which the surface of every 
German or Austrian document is viewed, and add to his 

the introductory chapters of Fay, he will probably be near the 
truth. Similarly, if the reader of Fay will insert in their proper 
places the fairly certain facts which Schmitt gives and Fay does 
not, and a proportion of the more numerous statements for 
which the evidence is not wholly convincing, he will probably 
arrive at a rather similar judgment. But to read the two books 
successively, rapidly, and uncritically, will lead to nothing but 
mental confusion and historical scepticism. 

We turn next to two works which cover the ground of Fay’s 
introductory chapters, but with attention more evenly spread 
over the four decades. Each is concerned with a special aspect 
of the period, though less so than their titles indicate. Professor 
Pribram publishes too little, and it is a pleasure to recommend with 
enthusiasm the printed form of his Ford Lectures of 1929, entitled 
England and the International Policy of the Great Powers. It is 
perhaps hypercritical to suggest that the author’s conception of the 
limits of his subject varies a little from lecture to lecture; the 
change is perhaps dictated by the materials. He is concerned 
with England’s relations with the Continental Powers; the more 
complete accessibility and his own very complete mastery of the 
German and Austrian material induced him confessedly to lay 
most stress on Anglo-German and Anglo-Austrian relations. But 
that does, in fact, mean that in the period when England was 
closely linked with the almost all-inclusive Bismarckian system, 
and even in the first stages of the breakdown of that linkage and 
that system, it was impossible to avoid writing what is virtually 
a complete diplomatic history of Europe. And we would say 
outright that it is a far better treatment of that history than 
anything we have of at all comparable size. But as England and 
Germany swing finally apart the treatment changes. The inner 
history of the Triple Entente is less deeply probed, and when we 
reach the last lecture there is a tendency to concentrate largely 
on Anglo-German relations, and especially on the naval com- 
petition. The crisis of 1914 is wisely omitted. 

One’s most general criticism must be that there seems an 
over-emphasis on the strength and continuity of revanche feeling 
in France ard on the deliberateness of Linkreisungspolitik. The 
distinction between the first Dreikaiserbund with its Russian 
centre-link from the second with its German is hardly clear, nor is 
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the supremely important change in England’s general policy in 
the Near East, despite adequate treatment of its first symptom— 
the Salisbury partition plan of 1895. A paragraph (p. 83), 
perhaps due to over-compression, would imply that Germany 
was the champion of the Open Door in China and England of 
Spheres of Interest. But these—except the first—are trifles. 
The comparatively numerous short quotations from documents 
are particularly well chosen and memorable. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to compare with this masterly work 
Professor Mowat’s Concert of Europe. From internal evidence 
we suspect it also was born in a lecture-room, but of a different 
kind. To the uninitiated Pribram’s condensed paragraphs will 
probably seem a little dry and unremarkable; certainly such will 
miss, at least at a first reading, much that is really there. To 
those who know something of the literature it has a fascination 
of its own to watch how by the turn of a sentence or the choice of 
an epithet heindicates hisacquaintance with a recent monograph or 
hispersonalsolution ofalong-debatedcrux. Onemightfairly apply 
to his book the words of Dr. Gooch on an essay of Lord Acton’s: 
“Students may measure their advance by their progressive 
ability to understand and appreciate this marvellous dissertation.” 
Mr. Mowat’s work, without being quite a text-book, is nevertheless 
suited to the comparative tyro who wants to get the main lines 
of the diplomatic tangle clear. It is less a criticism of the author 
than an indication of the necessary limitations of the method to 
add that here students may measure their advance in the subject 
by their progressive lack of satisfaction with the book. To give 
an example, expressed rather crudely—to this author an alliance 
is an alliance, we have its dates of ratification and renewal, the 
names of the signatories and a summary of its clauses, and that 
is an end of it. He will not trouble the reader overmuch with 
those subtle changes which, while the letter of the alliance may 
remain unchanged, vary its real implications and obligations, the 
expectations and the relative dominance and relative reliability 
of each partner at different dates—still less explain them. Yet 
that is the very stuff of diplomatic history. 

One cannot feel that Mr. Mowat was very happy in his title. 
Cynics indeed might suggest that a book on the Concert of Europe, 
1871-1914, would be as easy to write as that famous chapter, of 
which Boswell tells, on ‘‘ Snakes in Iceland.’’ If Mr. Mowat has 
found a snake here and there he has certainly had to broaden his 
category to include some queer amphibia. We are not sure 
whether he simply wavered between the desire to write a history 
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of the Concert of Europe and a general diplomatic history of 
Europe, or whether he seriously regards any fairly inclusive com- 
bination of Powers as an exemplification of the Concert at work, 
even where the combination was plainly directed against one or 
two excluded Powers. Still, the title has done one considerable 
service, since it has induced him to pay detailed attention to such 
matters as the Hague Conferences, the Berlin Conference on 
Africa, the Cretan question and the Suez Canal question, which, 
just because they were marked by considerable international 
agreement, are apt to figure less prominently than they should in 
the orthodox diplomatic history with its emphasis on strains and 
balances. Where, as in dealing with the Suez Canal and the 
First Hague Conference, this tendency combined with special 
knowledge gained in researches for his recent work on Lord 
Pauncefote,! the resulting chapters are very fresh and informative. 
Equally definitely the sections on the Berlin Congress and Alge- 
ciras Conference, which on his definitions should have received 
special attention, are markedly inadequate. Taken as a whole 
the book is eminently lucid in narrative and definite in its 
judgments; on the other hand, it is uneven in quality, the use of 
original authorities seems to have been spasmodic and the choice 
of secondary authorities not always up-to-date. 

As we pass beyond 1914 the quite unique opportunity which 
the “‘ 35,000 documents ”’ afforded for the writing of contem- 
porary diplomatic history in authoritative fashion wanes swiftly. 
Though there have been occasional releases of mid-war diplomatic 
correspondence, particularly by Russia and through the exigencies 
of German parliamentary inquiries, and though statesmen and 
diplomats have appended others to their apologias, we are after 
1914 much more dependent on the bare ipse dizxit of the official 
historian and the mutual contradictions of the unofficial auto- 
biographers. Few things are more baffling to the serious student 
of the period than the extent to which official secrecy has com- 
bined with a natural tendency of the publisher, with his eye on 
the semi-popular market, to deprive the majority of even the best 
of these works of any systematic revelation and discussion of their 
sources, and the extent to which a statesman, soldier or courtier, 
writing with the authority of personal participation in the events 
of one corner of the field, has thought good to mingle with his 
personal memories and records his version of related events of 
which his knowledge is at third hand and often uncritically 
gathered, and to do so without the smallest explicit indication of 
the points of transition. Such criticism must apply to the books 

1 The Life of Lord Pauncefote, 1929. 
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on the end of the Hapsburgs which have most recently been 
translated, Glaise-Horstenau’s Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and Count Polzer-Hoditz’s Emperor Karl—though to the 
former rather than to the latter, and to neither in such measure 
as to such works as Karl Nowak’s, with their exasperating mingling 
of unique and authoritative revelation with other details of 
rather mythical flavour. 

The point of view of both writers is similar, undisillusioned 
loyalty to the Hapsburg idea. Glaise-Horstenau’s is primarily 
a soldier’s loyalty, Polzer’s a transcendental faith in the super- 
national ideal which he believed to be the true Hapsburg tradition 
despite later aberrations—a faith only strengthened by what he 
has seen of the workings of nationalism, ‘‘ the most terrible of all 
the political maladies that afflict humanity.’’ Glaise-Horstenau’s 
field is the wider, since he is not only concerned with all sides of 
Austro-Hungarian history from the accession of Karl in November 
1916 to his fall just two years later, but he finds it necessary to 
keep a close eye on the politics of all the belligerents, and his 
soldier’s instincts and his opportunities as head of the war- 
archives at Vienna have tempted him to a degreeof military detail, 
especially on the Italian front, which was perhaps hardly necessary 
for his main thesis. On military operations he is naturally 
sound and enlightening (some maps would have helped greatly 
here), but he is less successful in his excursions into the policy of 
the Allies, and above all of America. In a sense his book is of 
the Ludendorff school, since his real thesis is that the collapse of 
both Austria and Germany was an internal political collapse— 
largely due to Allied propaganda—not a military defeat. He 
certainly produces striking evidence of the straits to which the 
army was put throughout those years by economic disasters, and 
of the maintenance nevertheless by the front-line troops of all 
nationalities of their loyalty and morale. He is therefore able 
to attach overwhelming importance in the cause of the breakdown 
on both the Italian and the Balkan fronts to political moves like 
the belated Imperial declaration on national autonomies, and 
Bela Linder’s recall of the Hungarian legions. It would be 
unfair to expect such a man to be fair to Masaryk or Karolyi (“a 
mediocre traitor devoured by personal ambition ’’), and he does 
not disappoint us; but their apologias are in English dress and 
they may be left confronted. 

Despite a few such personal attacks and his obvious scorn of 

1 Fighting the World, by Count Michael Karolyi (1924); see also Revolution 


and Counter-revolution in Hungary, by Oscar Jaszi (1924); The Making of a State, 
by T. G. Masaryk (1927), and My War Memories, by E. Bene’ (1928). 
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Italians, especially Italian soldiers, he writes normally with 
dignity and balance. On the Sixtus afiair he is less enlightening 
than Polzer, but he has some interesting information on the 
Smuts—Mensdorff negotiations and those in which the then Mr, 
Philip Kerr served as agent. His unwillingness to believe that 
the Allies really desired, even at the end, to break up the Hapsburg 
monarchy leads him into some curious self-contradictions, though 
he gives the evidence fairly enough. His general conclusion is 
that the Allies would not pull the empire from the waters of 
destruction, but would not have thrust it back if it had had the 
strength to struggle out. According to him Masaryk and Bene 
might have had a disappointment like Colonel Lawrence’s Arabs, 
deserted at the last lap despite explicit recognition and many 
promises. But his persistent blindness, if such it was, is less than 
Tisza’s, whom he amazingly pictures as confident of the complete 
retention of Hungary’s historic frontiers up to within days of the 
final débacle. A parallel and equally surprising picture is offered 
of the calm opening by Karl amid scenes of loyal enthusiasm of a 
new Hungarian university on 23 October 1918, the very day the 
Croat mutineers took Fiume, and a bare week before the Budapest 
revolution. The translation is good, but the translator might 
have removed a few myths which have been exploded since the 
German edition appeared—for instance, President Wilson’s 
ignorance of the Secret Treaties until the opening of the Peace 
Conference—and he might have brought the bibliography (in ten 
languages !) up to date from early 1928 and noted the English 
translations available. 

Count Polzer-Hoditz’s book is by comparison first-hand 
authority, not historical compilation. He is concerned with two 
things, to explain and reinstate Kaiser Karl and to analyse on 
more general lines the fatal disease of the empire and the remedies 
which he tried to get Karl to accept. In pursuit of his first aim 
he naturally concentrates on the period from February to 
November 1917, when as chief personal secretary he was in daily 
and confidential touch with the monarch. His materials are notes 
written up immediately after his interviews and audiences, and 
we have here undoubtedly the most reliable account of the last 
of the Hapsburgs as a man, though there were strict, if varying, 
limits to the extent to which Karl would discuss with him public 
policy and, in particular, Hungarian affairs. Despite a valet’s 
hero-worship and much ingenious special pleading, especially 
over the Sixtus affair and the resulting Czernin—Clemenceau 
imbroglio, the emperor emerges as an honourable and well- 
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meaning man indeed, anxious for peace and anxious for the 
adoption of the federal schemes which he had imbibed from 
Franz Ferdinand, but a man far too easily led and still more 
easily dissuaded from action by the adviser of the moment, and 
distinctly lacking in flair in the choice of those advisers, thus 
drifting into the traditional Hapsburg policy of “‘ Govern, and 
change nothing,”’ till it was too late for more than the spasmodic 
and almost involuntary but disastrous straw-clutchings of the 
drowning man. But there also emerges a very great doubt 
whether a far stronger monarch, adopting outright the policy 
recommended by his secretary, could have saved an empire beset 
by commitments to Germany, Magyar intransigeance toward 
constitutional reform, and the inability of the Entente statesmen 
to secure a separate peace with Austria-Hungary at the price of 
a surrender by Italy of some of her claims under the Treaty of 
London. 

The author’s more general thesis is that the great virtue of the 
Hapsburg idea had always lain in supernationalism and a loose 
federalism within the empire and that, beginning almost acci- 
dentally with the reforms of Maria Theresa and coming to a head 
in the Ausgleich of 1867, successive steps were taken in two 
fatally mistaken directions—towards centralisation and a unified 
state machinery copied from the differently circumstanced 
nation-states of the modern West on the one hand, and at the 
same time towards the building up of a dangerous privileged 
position for Hungary alone of the Emperor’s dominions. Other 
Austrian writers, of course, have agreed on the dangerous effect 
of the Ausgleich and seen in it and the Hungarian Coronation- 
Oath the fatal obstacle to federalist and trialist schemes even in 
Austria proper, though few have analysed the situation so clearly. 
But Polzer’s special contribution was the belief that “‘ Political 
Hungary,” as marshalled under the intransigeant Tisza, was the 
merest bogey, since underneath there seethed not only Slav and 
Rumanian nationalist discontent but also the justified agrarian 
social discontents of the mass of the Magyars. His plan at its 
boldest was to call Tisza’s bluff even in the midst of war and impose 
afederalist constitution with large autonomies for the nationalities 
in things indifferent, while retaining for the supernational Haps- 
burgs those functions of government with which nationality had 
no real concern. But no Austrian was bold enough. Tisza’s 
bluff remained uncalled, and he and Czernin between them secured 
the removal of this awkward imperial secretary. Opinions will 
differ as to the feasibility at that time of the plan; they will hardly 
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differ as to the excellence of the analysis of the situation ip 
chapters one, three and nine of this book. Chapter six, on the 
South Slavs, is less satisfactory; and the sections on war-guilt 
are so ignorant, muddled, and naive that had they stood first 
one would hardly have read on. The Central Powers wer 
apparently to blame only for being so clumsy that “ although the 
war-guilt was wholly on the side of the enemy we were to all 
appearance encumbered with the full weight of it” ! 

A review at this time of day of the great History of the Peave 
Conference edited by Professor Temperley may seem an enormity. 
But at least it offers an opportunity, rarely given to reviewers, of 
assessing how a work has worn, and also of noticing en bloc the 
historical work for which the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has assumed responsibility. Broadly speaking, a third of 
the three thousand pages of the Peace Conference history is 
purely documentary—treaty and convention texts and verbatim 
reports of speeches—and as such as authoritative as ever; a con- 
siderable fraction of the remainder is a condensation of speeches 
and public discussions and of the reports of the different com- 
missionsand committees which could not be printed ineztenso, and 
this must stand on much the same level. Much of the remainder 
is discussion of the arguments for and against particular decisions, 
notably territorial decisions. As a record of the facts known and 
the factors considered at the time by the men who made the 
decisions, these continue to have first-class historical value, even 
though here and there subsequent research has shown that the 
ethnographical statistics relied upon were in fact incorrect, or 
economic fears and suppositions unjustified. It is not surprising 
that, with contributors drawn only from England and the United 
States, many of them men who had helped in the peace-making, 
the general tone seems one of apologia and justification ; but itis 
surprising how few of the criticisms since so loudly raised by the 
losers one will not find carefully noted in these judicial summaries. 

There remain the two features which have worn less well. 
We know to-day rather more, though by no means all, of the 
personal attitudes and clashes of the chief plenipotentiaries than 
was known or could be told so near the time. Most of the 
arguments and counter-arguments recorded, for instance, in the 
concluding volume of the House Papers! are to be found in the 
History, but there is in the History a curious feeling of abstract 
vagueness and anonymity; the lines of the play are there but it 
was left for later writers to cast the réles. And, secondly, the 

1 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, ed. by C. Seymour (4 vols., 1926-8). 
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editors, taking a wide view of their task, included many chapters 
not strictly appertaining to the Peace Conference—on the military 
and naval history of the war, on the internal politics of Germany 
Jeading to the revolution, on the decay and break-up of the 
Hapsburg Empire. Here a mass of detail has since been added 
to our knowledge by dozens of works, like those, for instance, of 
Polzer-Hoditz and Glaise-Horstenau noticed above. But when 
one turns back from them to the History it is usually with renewed 
recognition of its astounding achievement. When one considers 
that half the work was finished within twelve months of the 
treaty with Germany, and almost all within the following year, 
when one remembers the chaos within the defeated states which 
long prevented their own clear apprehension of what had happened, 
and the lack of any considerable intellectual intercourse between 
victors and vanquished for several years after the treaties, it is 
amazing how largely accurate these chapters still appear, despite 
a few glaring exceptions, such as the short account of Greek 
relations with the Allies. Why was it that with this intimate 
knowledge of the mid-war history of the Central Powers their case 
on war-origins had had so little effect that one could write 
without qualification such a sentence as, “‘ For her own unjust 
ends Germany had provoked the war” (1. 40)? But, take it 
as @ whole, the editorial claim is completely justified that more 
was already known in 1920 of the history of the Peace Con- 
ference than was known of the Vienna Congress in 1870, and that 
afew years’ delay in publication would add nothing vital to the 
facts and would still be insufficient to give perspective. No 
other nation has produced anything at all comparable. 

One danger of this writing of history hot from the oven proved 
to be that the historian had to wait for his history to happen. 
The delay in the Trianon Treaty had already held back volumes 
tv and v, and the constantly renewed difficulties of a final 
settlement with Turkey postponed volume v1 till 1924, by which 
time new developments, particularly in Baltic lands, seemed to 
call for inclusion, so that volume is half concerned with the 
Near and the Far East and half with postscripts to the other 
volumes. But next year the Institute of International 
Affairs, having determined to publish an Annual Survey of 
International Affairs, commencing with the affairs of 1924, 
filled the gap with a volume which should really be treated as a 
complementary volume to the History, since it dovetails with 
volume vi in covering the years 1920-23. ‘They also issued a 
particularly brilliant essay by their editor, Professor ‘Toynbee, 
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The World after the Peace Conference. The Survey is primarily for 
the reference-shelves—and no other survey can take its place 
there—but that essay should be read and re-read by the teacher 
in search of ideas. In 1928 the Survey for 1926 at last made up 
arrears, thanks to a double volume for 1925 and two supplements; 
and it has since then been theoretically possible to include in each 
volume the events of a single year. In practice there is, perhaps 
inevitably, a good deal of overlapping, special topics and outlying 
areas being treated at intervals as space is found, and a strictly 
chronological division in other respects neglected, with some 
advantage for consecutive reading and definite disadvantage for 
ready reference. 

Dr. Simonds’ account of How Europe made Peace without 
America, dealing with the history of Europe from Versailles to 
Locarno, is a difficult book to review fairly in these particular 
pages. His work has the same relation to history proper as 
drama to life—one had almost said melodrama. The leading 
characters are reduced by over-simplification and over-emphasis 
to stage types. The whole proceedings are arranged, as it were, 
into acts and scenes, each with its strong situation, its pointed 
contrast of characters, all leading up to and neatly rounded off 
by a fifth act. The text scintillates with epigrams and neatly 
balanced phrases, and tempts one to pages of quotation. But 
anyone who has tried to write history knows that characters 
cannot be thus simplified without untruth, that though dramatic 
situations, dénouements and peripeteias do occur in life and history, 
they are sufficiently rare, that neat epigrams and balanced phrases 
are usually only to be achieved at the cost of over-statement, 
half-truths and forced analogies; and more pages could be filled 
with quotations that would exemplify these points. Yet Mr. 
Simonds does know his materials, has real insight, flair for 
essentials, and absence of national bias. In the deepest sense his 
account is true, though it is the truth of good caricature, not of 
photography, and it leaves a more clear-cut idea of the main lines 
in the reader’s mind than any work in the same field save perhaps 
Mr. Churchill’s. Needless to say, the two pictures are rather 
different, for the method of both leaves the fullest scope for 
subjective distortion. It may be usefully read along with Mr. 
Toynbee’s Survey, which is, by contrast, photography; or Mr. 
Mowat’s History of European Diplomacy, 1914-25, which is 
neither good caricature nor good miniature painting, but photo- 
graphic reduction—far more accurate, especially in the latter 
half, than his previous work on the nineteenth century,) but, 

1 A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914. 
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if one may keep the metaphor, rather under-developed. Like 
his Concert of Europe it suffers from the mistaken idea that life 
can be given to a somewhat pedestrian narrative by detailing 
at every conference the names and antecedents and personal 
appearance of all the participants, the scene of their activities, 
and the like. Its hostility to Germany is in rather marked con- 
trast with Mr. Simonds’ attitude. And Mr. Mowat is too content 
with narrating brute facts without making their happening 
intelligible. 

Never has a generation been able to know its own history as 
fully and accurately as this one, had early knowledge of so many 
of its secrets, had the facts—if it chooses its reading wisely—so 
lucidly exposed and with such comparative absence of national 
bias, despite the overgrowth of rampant nationalism in other 
fields. Its history will doubtless nevertheless have to be rewritten 
for later generations. Somewhere there lurk key-principles as 
characteristic of the twentieth century as, say, the “ Nationalism 
and Democracy ” which every schoolboy now easily discovers to 
have dominated the nineteenth (but how soon in the nineteenth 
did the historian recognise and grasp those keys?). The writers 
here reviewed are not to be blamed for refusing to attempt that 
higher generalisation and interpretation which only time and 
lengthening perspective make possible, and contenting themselves 
with the testing and chronicling of facts for others to interpret. 
But their refusal does mean that, for all the mass of detailed and 
accurate knowledge of contemporary history, one has little of that 
feeling of understanding the period which one at least imagines 
one gains in the study of earlier centuries. One might hazard 
the guess that a later generation may find very remarkable that in 
an age upon which it may look back as an age of transition to the 
world-unit, and an age of transition from the dominance of 
politics and the state to the dominance of economics, Fay, Schmitt, 
Mowat and the rest could so largely treat diplomatic history in 
isolation, and Europe in isolation from the outer world, that Fay 
could spare but a page to dismiss economic imperialism and 
economic motives generally as an important factor in diplomacy 
or the causation of war, and that a survey of international affairs 
could reach its eighth volume before it gave proportionate 
attention to world economic interrelations. 

L. G. Rosinson. 





A SALISBURY EXPERIMENT IN EXAMINATION 
TECHNIQUE 


In the spring of 1930, the Council of the Historical Association 
circulated to the members a pamphlet on “‘ The Case for Experi- 
ment in the setting of History papers in the First Schools Examina- 
tion,” prepared by the Examinations Committee. The pamphlet 
led to a good deal of criticism, favourable and unfavourable. 
Whether the experiments suggested by the committee had any 
value could not be determined without trial. It is therefore with 
pleasure that I am able to report that the Delegates of the Oxford 
Local Examinations have consented to carry out a series of experi- 
ments in the type of paper described under the heading “‘ Experi- 
ment III.” The first of these took place at the school of which I 
am Headmaster (Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury) in July 
last, and it is to be continued this year. A paper of the type 
described was taken by twenty boys (i.e. one form) in addition 
to the ordinary paper set for all candidates, and the results 
compared. Little preparation for the experimental paper was 


possible ; the boys who took it were made familiar with the type of 
paper they would be given, but had little or no practice in answer- 
ing the sort of question that would be asked. The preparation 
they received was that which was considered desirable to enable 
them to take a paper of the usual type. The experimental 
paper set is printed below. 


European History, 1789-1880 
Experimental Paper 
TIME ALLOWED—2} Hours 
[AU the questions should be answered. Part II is to be regarded as the more im- 
portant section of the paper and you are advised to attempt it first and allow 
1} hours for it. Part I is intended to test your knowledge of the facts of the 
period: the questions in it should be answered exactly ard concisely, but in 
connected grammatical English.} 


Part I, 

1. What events do you connect with the following dates :—1795, 1798, 1812, 
1827, 1848, 1851, 1866, 1871, 1879? 

2. Write four or five lines on—Bernadotte, Louis Kossuth, the July Revolu- 
tion, the Zollverein, Mehemet Ali. 

3. What arrangements were made by the Congress of Vienna for the future of 
(a) Belgium, (b) Norway, (c) Poland? State very shortly what has been the 
subsequent history of these arrangements. 


1 See Hisrory, Jan. 1931, p. 329; April, p. 35; July, p. 135. 
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4, There were difficulties in this period (a) between France and Germany on 
the Rhine, (b) between Russia and Turkey owing to the desire of Russia for access 
to the Mediterranean. Explain each case shortly and write a concise account of 
the events that arose from these difficulties. 


Part 1. 


The following extracts from contemporary and modern sources refer to events in 
the Italian War of Liberation that happened in 1860 and 1861. After you have 
studied them carefully, answer the questions that follow them exactly and concisely. 


A. From the Memoirs of Garibaldi. 


Once more (May 1860), Sicily, it was thine to awaken sleepers, to drag them 
from the lethargy in which the stupefying poison of diplomatists and doctrinaires 
had sunk them. . . . Austria is powerful, her armies are numerous; several 
formidable neighbours are hostile to the resurrection of Italy. The Bourbon King 
of Naples has one hundred thousand soldiers. Yet what matter? The hearts of 
twenty-five millions throb and tremble with the love of their country. . . . O 
noble Thousand! In these days of shame and misery I love to remember 
you... . Sail on, sail on fearlessly, ‘ Piemonte” and ‘‘ Lombardo,” noble 
vessels, manned by the noblest of crews. . . . How glorious were thy Thousand, 
0 Italy, fighting against the plumed and gilded agents of despotism and driving 
them like sheep! Glorious in their motley array, just as they came from their 
offices and workshops at the trumpet-call of duty, in the student’s coat and hat or 
the modest garb of mason, carpenter, or smith. . . . 


B. From the correspondent of ‘‘ The Times” in Sicily, May 1860. 


Nothing is done here except in the fullest daylight; another expedition is 
planned; it will prepare and set out under the very nose of Count Cavour, who 
might as soon dream of forcing back the Po as think of interfering with the 
preparation or execution of the scheme. I can positively assure you that men of 
all classes, of all ages, of all parties, have only one business—how to help Garibaldi. 
To live in Turin or Genoa, or Milan or Florence, and not be Garibaldi-mad, is 
impossible. . 


C. From a private letter written by Cavour, August 1860. 


Garibaldi has great moral influence and enjoys immense prestige not only in 
Italy but, more particularly, in Europe. . . . If I were to engage in opposition to 
him, I should probably have on my side most of the old professional diplomatists 
and politicians, but I should have the popular sympathy of Europe against me. 
And the popular sympathy would be right, for Garibaldi has rendered to Italy the 
greatest possible service that a single man could render. He has given the Italians 
confidence in themselves : he has taught Europe that Italians can fight and die on 
the battle-field for the sake of redeeming their native land. But that does not 
alter the fact that it is eminently desirable that the revolution at Naples should be 
secomplished without his taking a hand in it. 


D. From Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Garibaldi and the Making of Italy.” 


Bertani, who had once done so much to bring together Garibaldi and Cavour, 
now (September 1860, when Garibaldi was at Naples) worked only too successfully 
to divide them. He became the mouthpiece of self-seeking politicians, who, 
hoping to step into Cavour’s ministerial shoes, were not ashamed to write that 
“ Garibaldi was the only. person who could strike him down.” Urged on by such 
counsellors, Bertani daily inflamed the Dictator’s hatred against “‘ the man who 
had sold Nice,” regardless of the fact that the man was now, in consequence, 
liberating the Papal Marches. . . . Garibaldi sent a note to Victor Emmanuel 

ing him to dismiss his great minister. 

0. 64.—VOL. XVI. z 
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E. From the same book, 


Mazzini too was in Naples. He arrived on September 17 and remained, not in 
hiding, but in obscurity. A stranger who met him one evening . . . described 
him as “‘ an old man with a sweet voice, saying wise and noble things” to a group 
of Garibaldian officers, who listened to his words with profound respect. When 
he touched actual politics he was less happily inspired. . . . To the men who were 
making Italy, Mazzini’s arrival in Naples was an exasperating addition to the 
dangers of the gamble on which their country’s existence was staked; so long as 
he continued to play a part, and a mistaken part upon the whole, in political 
affairs, it was impossible for all men to give the father of Italian Unity his meed 
of thanks, and to be always remembering that but for his work in the ’thirties and 
*forties there would have been no 1860. . . . Mazzini was in a state of melancholy 
resignation, for although he felt confident that the union of Italy was at hand, it 
was not the idealist Italy which he had striven to evoke. 


F. From a Note of the British Government to the King of Sardinia, 
October 27th, 1860. 


Her Majesty’s Government can see no sufficient ground for the severe censure 
with which Austria, France, Prussia and Russia have visited the acts of the King 
of Sardinia (in interfering in Sicily and Naples). Her Majesty’s Government will 
turn their eyes rather to the gratifying spectacle of a people building up the edifice 
of their liberties and consolidating the work of their independence. 


G. From the Diary of Gregorovius, a German writer living in Rome, 
June 8th, 1861. 

Cavour died at six o’clock on the morning of June 6th. The architect has 
fallen from the scaffold—who will continue his work? Who will guide the revolu- 
tion, bridle the parties, thwart the secret ways of Bonapartism? It is a great mis- 
fortune for Italy. The Piedmontese phantom of terror will no longer advance 
upon the Vatican, the denizens of which will breathe more freely. 


H, On hearing of the death of Cavour in June 1861, the Emperor Napoleon III 
said ;— 
The coachman has fallen from the driver’s seat. It now remains to be seen 
if the horses will bolt—or trot back to the stable. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Write a simple account in about 200 words (about 25 lines) of the course of 
events from the landing of Garibaldi in Sicily to the death of Count Cavour (April 
1860—June 1861). 

2. Make as complete a list as you can compile from these extracts of the various 
** dangers of the gamble on which Italy’s existence depended.” 

3. What do you gather from the first four extracts as to (a) the strong points, and 
(b) the weak points, of Garibaldi’s character, generalship, and statesmanship ? 

4, Garibaldi is referring to Cavour in his phrase (in Extract A) “‘ the stupefying 
poison of diplomatists.”” On the other hand, Gregoroviue and Napoleon III speak of 
him as “ the architect” and “‘ the coachman.”” Which of these alternative views of 
Cavour do you consider to be the just one, and why ? 

5. Explain clearly what is referred to in the following phrases taken from the 
extracts :— 

(a) “ Several formidable neighbours are hostile to the resurrection of Italy” 
(from Hatract A). 

(b) “‘ Another expedition is planned” (Hatract B), 

(c) “ The man who had sold Nice” (Extract D), 

(d) ** The man was liberating the Papal Marches ” (Extract D). 

(©) Mazzini’s ‘‘ work in the *thirties and ’forties ” (Hatract HL.) 

(f) “* The secret ways of Bonapartiem " (Extract @). 
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6. What did Napoleon III mean by his prophecy (in Extract H) that “‘ the horses ” 
would either bolt, or trot back to their stable? What did they, in fact, do ? 


The Examiners reported as follows. 


This was a very interesting experiment and we venture to hope that it may 
be carried further. The following notes may suggest modifications to be borne in 
mind in any subsequent trial of this type of paper. 


A. The Form of the Paper. 


(1) It was too long for the time allowed. Only four candidates completed it, 
and Part 1, which they were asked to attempt after Part 1, was in most cases 
hurried over and was left altogether untouched by two candidates. It would 
seem that the study of the ‘‘ documents ’’ under examination conditions requires 
much more time than might be expected, and that a total allowance of three 
hours (which on general principles is probably too long for a School Certificate 
paper) would not have been excessive for this particular paper. 

This consideration puts out of the question the possibility of setting alter- 
native sets of documents so as to provide a choice of questions. We cannot help 
feeling that this is a serious objection in a paper on a long period, in which it is 
fatural and desirable that candidates, or their teacher, should specialise in topics 
that have the greatest interest for them. Napoleon or Metternich, or Bismarck 
may well have occupied much more of their time and interest than Cavour and 
Garibaldi, and every consideration which suggests the necessity for providing 
alternative questions suggests also that, in this respect, the form of the experi- 
mental paper is less satisfactory than that of the normal School Certificate paper. 
A possible way out of this difficulty might be the prescribing of the subject to be 
dealt with by ‘‘ documents ” year by year in the syllabus. 

(2) The drafting of this paper was unsatisfactory in certain details. 


(a) It was a mistake to require that Part 1 should be answered before Part 1, 
seeing that general knowledge of the period must necessarily be tested. In any 
further experiment Part 1 should be answered first, and the work on it collected 
before Part 11 is begun. 

(6) It should have been made clearer in the directions at the head of the paper 
that knowledge of facts alone was being tested in Part 1, and that in Question 1 the 
bare mention of an event was needed. The answers given to the Part 1 questions 
often took the form of normal School Certificate answers. 

(c) Questions 4 and 6 in Part 1 were out of place in this section—as they could 

ly be answered out of the extracts alone. They were, in fact, answered as 
normal School Certificate questions. 

This raises another problem for the Examiner—is he to penalise a candidate 
o ne such questions out of his general knowledge and not keeping to his 

e! 

_ (d) Question 1 in Part m should have been placed at the end. Detail for use 
in it would then have accumulated during the working of the previous questions, 
and the narratives would have been compiled with closer reference to the extracts. 


It seems obvious, in view of these criticisms, that the drafting of such a paper 
involves a much more difficult task than falls to the setter of a normal School 
Certificate paper; the more so as the strictest relevance is necessary in the answer- 
ing of questions in both Part 1 and Part 1. It is also more difficult to spread the 
marks evenly over the whole scale, the principle of ‘‘ hit or miss”’ entering greatly 
into a paper of this kind. 


B. The Work of the Candidates. 


(1) As a test of intelligence there is much to be said for this paper, In spite 
of the defects already recorded it was obvious that there are great advantages in 
the separation of answers requiring mere knowledge of facts from those requiring 
power to think carefully, to draw correct inferences and to handle historical 
material. 

x2 
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(2) The paper brought out practically the same candidates at the top and at 
the bottom respectively as was suggested by one or both of the lists giving the 
school order and the School Certificate order. The first four, however, who were 
in a class by themselves in school order were also, on the marks in the School 
Certificate order, in a class by themselves; the experimental paper did not keep 
so closely to the school order. There were considerable variations in the orders 
of the intermediate candidates, but little can be inferred from these in view of the 
fact that most of them were working under pressure of time and failed to complete 
the paper. There was, however, at least one case in which greater justice seemed 
to be done by the experimental paper, in which the candidate was 6th, than by 
the School Certificate paper, in which he was 15th. 

(3) Practice in answering questions of the ‘‘ documentary ”’ type is essential, 
Naturally enough these candidates have probably been more accustomed to 
answering on normal School Certificate lines, and they showed a constant tendency 
to break into this form of answer whenever possible. 


C. Conclusions. 

We do not attempt to draw any very detailed inferences from this first experi- 
ment, and we should be glad to hear that there is to be a further trial of the 
method, with modifications in form based on our experience of the paper now 
under review. There is nothing in the data so far available to discredit the normal 
School Certificate paper, the results of which seem to correspond sufficiently well 
with the estimate of the relative capacities of the candidates given in the school 
erder. Where the School Certificate order differs from the school order it is often 
corroborated by the order in the experimental paper. We gather, however, that 
it is not suggested that the normal School Certificate paper should be abandoned, 
but rather that an optional alternative paper should be provided, in order that 
greater freedom should be given to the teacher to use his own methods. This is 
a motive which we fully support. We consider that there is sufficient promise of 
the emergence of a fair test of historical capacity, which shall also be satisfactory 
to the examining bodies, as a result of this experiment, to make it desirable to 
carry it further, if possible with candidates from more than one school. 

No comment need be made on the report. The remarks of the 
examiners in A (1), second paragraph, are, however, interesting in 
deciding in what form the experiment shall be continued. I agree 
that it is not possible, owing to time considerations, to set alter- 
native sets of documents, and that the topic on which the “ docu- 
ment ’’ questions are set may be one with which some candidates 
might be more familiar than others. This actually happened in 
this experiment, where one candidate would have occupied 4 
higher position had Part 11 been concerned with Napoleon rather 
than with Garibaldi or Cavour. Moreover, it will be noted that 
some of the questions asked in Part 11 demand knowledge which 
cannot be obtained from a study of the documents alone. Though 
I was at first inclined to think that all questions in Part 1 should 
be capable of being answered from a study of the documents, the 
important criticism that if this were so the text becomes one merely 
of intelligence and not of history must be met. It can only be 
met if the questions in the documents include some questions 
framed so that they demand historical knowledge in addition to 
appreciation of the documents. The suggestion that the difficulty 
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might be met by prescribing the subject to be dealt with by docu- 
ments year by year has certain attractions. The special meeting 
of the Sub-Committee for History of the Delegates of the Oxford 
Local Examinations was, however, opposed to the suggestion of a 
prescribed special topic or topics on the ground that such a plan 
would circumscribe rather than enlarge t.1e liberty of the teacher 
and would be open to other objections. I am inclined to think, 
however, that unless the questions set can be answered entirely or 
almost entirely from the documents, the candidate should know 
the subject he will have to tackle. One topic, may, however, be 
too limiting, and it may be possible to prescribe two or even three 
topics and to give either a set of documents on one of these topics 
or three sets of documents with questions on each. If the latter 
plan were adopted, the candidate would be expected to decide in 
which topic he was most interested and to read more extensively 
on that during the year, attempting that topic in the examination. 
Any examination is bound to circumscribe to some extent the 
liberty of the teacher; what one wants to avoid is to circumscribe 
as little as possible this method of teaching. I feel that a question 
the best preparation for which would be fairly wide reading, even 
though the topic be somewhat limited, is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Moreover, a candidate studying the outlines of nineteenth- 
century European History and reading rather more fully on, say, 
The French Revolution, 1789-95, or Bismarck, or the Origins of the 
Great War, is pursuing a fairly liberal course. The main object 
of the questions in this section of the paper should be, however, to 
test a candidate’s capacity to handle historical material; it 
should not be allowed to develop into an examination of a “‘ special 
period.”” Nor should it be regarded as a test in ability to study 
documents in an advanced sense. The study of documents as the 
trained historian conceives it is a task unsuitable for the candidate 
of sixteen. My intention was that it should test in a way suitable 
to the age of the candidate qualities of mind which should be the 
result of a course of historical study, notably ability to collect, 
compare, correlate and express. Two suggestions have been made 
by the Sub-Committee for History on the form of the paper to be 
tried in 1932 : 


I. A paper in three parts: Part 1 containing three questions which merely 
call for knowledge of facts; Part 1 a reasonable choice of questions of the essay 
type, one only to be answered; Part 11 a document question rather shorter than 
in July 1931 and with fewer questions to be answered. 

I. A paper in two parts: Part 1 consisting of questions of the present School 
Certificate type; Part 11, two documents of fair length (not two series of documents 
48 in July 1931), each document dealing with a different topic and having three 
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questions attached to it. Candidates to be instructed to attempt either five 
questions from Part 1, or three from Part 1 and the questions on one of the 
documents in Part 11. 

Personally, I do not care for Suggestion II. I consider a series 
of comparatively short documents are necessary if the ability to 
collect, compare and correlate is to be tested. 1 have therefore 
asked the Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations to conduct 
the July 1932 experiment on the lines laid down in Suggestion I, 
No topic will be prescribed, but I have asked that the questions 
in Part m1 should be such that they can be answered from the 
knowledge a candidate may be expected to possess without a 
special study of the topic, together with the more detailed infor- 
mation he may obtain by a study of the documents. 

Little can naturally be proved from this one experiment. In 
July next, all candidates from this school taking the School 
Certificate will take the Experimental Paper and will receive 
more adequate preparation. It has been possible to give special 
training to a number of them in the pre-certificate year. This 
training took the form of a two term study of the outlines of the 
period 1485-1789 (English and European) and a term’s work on 
the first half of the seventeenth century, with The Age Revealed 
(Early Seventeenth Century), a book of extracts in prose and verse 
from contemporary writers, published by Nelson in the “‘ Teaching 
of English ”’ series, as a text-book. A good deal of work on the 
contemporary documents in this book was undertaken. 

I should like to express my thanks to the Delegates of the 
Oxford Local Examinations for conducting this experiment and 
for allowing me to print the Examination Paperand the Examiners’ 
Report. I am asked to make it quite clear 


(1) that it must not be assumed that the Delegates agree with 
everything in the report ; 

(2) that they cannot at present accept responsibility for the 
same or similar experiments elsewhere ; 

(3) that no correspondence on the subject must be addressed to 
them. 


I shall, however, be delighted to enter intocorrespondence with 
any headmasters or history teachers interested in the experiment. 
F. C. Happo.p. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received from the Chairman of the Illustrations Com- 
mittee of the Association Council (Miss Dymond), a note describing 
two important benefactions to the collection of lantern slides at 22 


Russell Square. 


Miss Annie Abram, D.Sc., author of Social England in the Fifteenth Century, 
who died in 1930, left her large and valuable collection of slides to the Association, 
and the bequest was received last spring. Many of them illustrate the subject 
of her book: the daily life of trader, traveller and innkeeper, home life with its 
cookery, comfort and domestic scenes, and court life with its fashions and page- 
antry, are all well represented. Another series consists of architectural and 
] photographs. Dr. Abram’s skill as a photographer is perhaps nowhere 
better displayed than in her beautiful pictures of misericords and other archi- 
tectural details. These slides cover a wide range, including several French and 
Belgian and numerous English buildings. But only a certain number of them 
and of the negatives included in the collection are named and listed; many are 
uncatalogued, and much work must be done by the Illustrations Committee 
before the whole bequest is available for use. When the catalogue is finished, 
however, it should prove a memorial of Dr. Abram’s work on fifteenth-century 
history which members will always regard with gratitude. 

The other benefaction is a gift from Dr. J. E. Morris, a Vice-President of the 
Association, made at a meeting of the Council in October. It consists of a very 
valuable collection of one hundred slides of historical sites—e.g. Canterbury, 
Colchester, Ludlow, Winchester, Stirling. Dr. Morris’s long experience has 
enabled him to choose subjects specially useful to schools, and he has drawn up 
two catalogues, one brief and one more detailed, to guide teachers in their choice. 
In a note appended to the former he explains that the main object of the collec- 
tion—which is the outcome of very many years of study—is to show situation. 
Several slides are of places photographed from unusual view-points. Some are 
from early eighteenth-century prints by the brothers Buck; two of London are 
from aquatints after Farington (later eighteenth century), and there is one of 
Oxford from a print of Turner’s picture. Where it has been possible, a photo- 
gre ih has been taken from the artist’s view-point, and then it can be seen how 

e has used his licence to idealise. In some cases two slides have been made 
from one negative, the first by reduction so as to show a wide horizon, the second 
by contact so as to enlarge the most important object or objects. 

Both catalogues are printed, and copies of the shorter one are already in the 
hands of members; the more detailed one can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Association (price 3d.): the proceeds of the sales are to further the work 
of the Illustrations Committee. It is hoped that much use will be made of Dr. 
Morris’s generous gift, bestowed to commemorate his long connection with the 
Association. 


That connection is, indeed, so long that many present members 
may not know that Dr. Morris has served upon the Council since the 
foundation of the Association in 1906, and was Hon. Treasurer from 
1906 to 1917. He was a member of the Editorial Board of History 
during the first two critical years, 1916-17, after it became the journal 
of the Association; was formerly President of the Bedford Branch 
and is now President of that for Reading and district, and has helped 
the Association in many other ways. His recent gift is thus the latest 
of numerous benefactions, extending over a quarter of a century. 

* * - * * * * 
In forwarding her note Miss Dymond remarks that “ Teachers 


who are anxious to make their lessons more real and interesting by 
the use of authentic illustrations will be glad to hear of these additions 
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to the Association’s collection of slides.” Authenticity is, indeed, the 
characteristic which must always make slides or photographs, chosen 
by competent scholars, superior for historical purposes to the cine. 
matograph, sometimes regarded as likely to supersede the magic 
lantern and the epidiascope. Dr. Frances Consitt, an abstract of 
whose interesting Report on the Value of Films in the Teaching of His 
has now been circulated to all members of the Association, lays little 
stress upon that point; but it will naturally be raised at the meetings 
which, we trust, will be held by many Branches to consider the results 
of her investigation. We hope to publish later a review-article in 
which the full Report (Bell; 7s.) will be discussed. Meanwhile we 
may congratulate Dr. Consitt, the Films Committee of the Council, 
and, especially, its zealous chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin, on the suc. 
cessful completion of their enterprise; and may once more express 
the grateful thanks of the Association to the Carnegie Trustees for 
subsidising the whole undertaking {including the publication of the 
Report, in both forms), and to the University of Leeds, the local educa- 
tion authorities at Leeds and elsewhere, and the numerous teachers, 
whose hearty co-operation made the inquiry possible." 
* - * * * * * 


READERS of these pages may have noticed with pleasure how, year 
by year, the number of Chairs of History in English Universities is 
steadily increasing. One which should have been mentioned in 
October is that of Modern History recently established in the Uni- 
versity of Durham; the first Professor is the Rev. Dr. C. E. Whiting, 
Chairman of the Durham Branch of the Association. The University 
of London has now made the Rev. Canon Claude Jenkins (already 
Reader in Palwography) and the Rev. Dr. E. J. Bicknell its first Pro- 
fessors of Ecclesiastical History and New Testament History, re- 
spectively. Other appointments announced during the autumn 
include those of Dr. H. H. E. Craster to succeed the late Sir Arthur 
Cowley as Bodley’s Librarian, and of Professor Entwistle of Glasgow 
to the King Alfonso XIII Chair of Spanish Studies at Oxford. 


* * * * * * * 


WE also omitted to note in our last number the passing of the 
doyen among English historical scholars, Dr. William Hunt. Of him 
Professor Powicke writes :— 


The late Dr. William Hunt, who died on 14 June last in his ninetieth zomme 
must have been the last survivor of the period of Stubbs and Freeman. rm 
in 1842 at Weston-super-Mare, he was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He got his first class in the school of Law and History at Oxford, half- 
way in time between Richard Copley Christie (1853) and Lodge, Firth and Tout, 
all, as he was, Presidents of the Royal Historical Society. For the first forty 
years of his life his home was in the west country, where as Vicar of Congresbury 
in Somerset (1867-1882) he interested himself, as Freeman did, in local history. 
His first books were the outcome of his local studies, a History of the Diocese of 
Bath and Wells (1883) and a volume on Bristol in the series ‘‘ Historic Towns,” 
of which he was joint-editor. In 1893 he edited for the Somerset Record Society 
the Chartularies of Bath Priory. By this time, however, he had gone further 
afield. At the age of forty he settled in London, where for nearly half a century 
he was to be a well-known and highly regarded historical worker. He was not 
one of the big figures; he maintained rather than advanced the great tradition 
in English historical scholarship which he understood so well. But all that he 
did was worthy of the fine school to which he belonged. So far as one who never 
met him can judge, his was one of those happy and well-constituted natures which 


1 See History, xu. 132 (July 1928), and the Annual Reports of the Associa- 
tion for 1928-9 (p. 21), 1929-30 (pp. 21-2). 
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easily appropriate a tradition and live in it with sagacity and freedom. His 
books, his numerous articles in the Dictionary of National Biography, his occasional 
studies in special fields, such as his last work, on The Irish Parliament of 1775 
(1907), were thoroughly competent. With the late Dean Stephens he planned 
a History of the English Church, for which he wrote a volume on the Anglo-Saxon 
es (1899). With Dr. R. L. Poole he planned the Political History of England, 
‘or which he wrote volume x, on the later eighteenth century (1905). Both tasks 
were congenial to him. He was a good churchman, convinced of the unity of 
history, with definite political and ecclesiastical views informed by a sound 
historical training. Familiar as a scholar with the times of Bede and Dunstan, 
he was at home, as a man, in the eighteenth century. He would, I think, have 
been at his ease, and certainly respected, in the circle of Dr. Johnson. To a later 
age he revealed a type of learned cleric now none too common. 


* * * * * as a 


Tue Principal of University College, Cardiff (Mr. J. F. Rees), 
kindly contributes the following note on Professor Lujo Brentano, 
who died at Munich on 9 September, in his eighty-seventh year. 


Professor Brentano had displayed a lifelong interest in English institutions. 
His essay on “‘ The History and Development of Gilds,’”’ which appeared as an 
introduction to Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds as long ago as 1870, was the real 
starting-point in the study of English labour organisation. Between 1927 and 
1929 he published three large volumes—Hine Geschichte der Wiritschaftlichen 
Entwicklung Englands (noticed in History, xv, 220-3: Oct. 1930)—which cover 
the whole range of English economic history, with a section on the overseas 
Empire. In all he wrote Brentano expressed his vigorous personality, and even 
in his old age he was always ready to enter the lists and defend theses he had 
advanced in his youth. He yielded no ground to Charles Gross and others whose 
researches suggested a modification of the views set forth in ‘‘The History and 
Development of Gilds.” This was characteristic of him. He won his dominating 

ition in Germany by working out his own ideas in his own way. A liberal 
in politics, he was the outstanding champion of free trade principles; but he had 
no patience with the doctrine of laissez faire. In his opinion voluntary organisa- 
tion, whether of labour in trade unions or of capitalists in cartels, was a natural 
offshoot of liberalism. His sympathy with social reform, which dated back to 
his contact with J. M. Ludlow and other Christian Socialists of the ’seventies in 
England, always remained with him. In particular, he abominated the com- 
modity theory of labour. Consequently, although he had little sympathy with 
the Marxist analysis, he was always regarded as a supporter of the claims of 
labour. His position was unique, for he combined an interest in economic theory, 
history, and practical affairs. It is difficult for us in England to appreciate the 
influence which he exercised in Germany; for there the persistent effort to define 
the theoretical principles on which political action should be based attracts much 
more interest than in this country. 


* * # * * * * 


WE are grateful to Sir Frederic Kenyon for the following note on 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who died on 25 September, 
aged eighty-two. 


Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, whose long life of scholarly activity 
ended last September, was not primarily a historian, but his death cannot pass 
unheeded by historical students. He was, by common consent, the foremost 
Hellenist of his time. His knowledge commanded the whole range of Greek 
literature, including the historians; and a mind so independent, so rich in ideas, 
and so vigorous in expression could not touch upon history without illuminating 
it. The only work of his that could be regarded as primarily historical was the 
two volumes entitled Aristoteles und Athen, called forth by the discovery of the 
"Adnvaiwy TToireia; but here also he was less the historian than the man of letters 
weighing and judging history. What interested him was not so much the facts 
of history as the ideas and principles that lay behind them. He sees that Aristotle 
was no historian (as Jowett had said long before); he sweeps aside, with charac- 
teristic decision, many of his statements; he shows that his history depends 
not on original research but on readily accessible and not very dependable au- 
thorities; but he does not, therefore, condemn the newly-discovered treatise 
as worthless. On the contrary, he proclaims it an epoch-making discovery, 
which should give a new point of departure for the study of Greek history. His- 
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tory, to him, is not a collection of facts: that is the spade-work which precedes 
history. History is the application of ideas to facts, and the study of the struc. 
ture which nations with political genius have given to the state. In history, 
as still more in literature, which was the main sphere of his work, Wilamowitz 
was great, less for his actual conclusions, which were often too dogmatically 
pronounced, than for the freshness of his ideas and his insight into the spirit 
of the author with whom he was dealing; and for that reason his books have g 
permanent value which cannot become antiquated. 

It should be added that, though he was an ardent Prussian patriot, he had 
@ great admiration for England. He frequently did justice to English scholars 
whom his fellow-countrymen (partly, no doubt, through ignorance) ignored; in 
the book of which we have been speaking he pays a generous and discerning 
tribute to Grote. He read English literature constantly, and he had many friends 
in England. The present writer can testify to a very warm and cordial reception 
in Berlin, not many months before the end of this fruitful and honourable life. 


* * * * * * * 


WE have also to commemorate Sir James Balfour Paul (died 16 
September, aged eighty-four), formerly Lyon King of Arms, who, 
besides writing much on Scottish heraldry and antiquities, edited, 
in the official series of Scottish Records, volumes m-11 (1424-1546) 
of the Register of the Great Seal and volumes m-1x (1500-1566) of the 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, and, for the Scottish History 
Society, the Diary of George Ridpath, and also revised nine volumes 
of Douglas’s Scots Peerage ; and Dr. F. P. Barnard, widely known as 
the original editor of the Companion to English History, a standard 
work of which the second edition is called Medieval England (see 
History, October, 1924, p. 230), who died early in October, aged 
seventy-seven. At first a successfulschoolmaster, he left the headmaster- 
ship of Reading School to become Professor of Medieval Archeology in 
the University of Liverpool, and since his retirement (1921) had been 
Hon. Curator of Coins and Medals at the Ashmolean Museum. His 
works, chiefly on numismatics, included The Casting-Counter and the 
Counting-Board, a study in the history of arithmetic (1917). 

* * * * * * * 


A YEAR ago we published a note from Sir George Macdonald urging 
our readers to continue using their influence with members of parlia- 
ment in order to ensure the passing of the bill amending the Ancient 
Monuments Act. That bill became law last summer, so H.M. Office 
of Works now has power to protect not only the monuments themselves 
but their surroundings. It will be remembered that the occasion 
for the introduction of the bill was an imminent danger of extensive 
quarrying close by the Roman Wall (see History, October 1939, pp. 
237-9). An archxological correspondent kindly sends us the following 
note on the present position with regard to that problem. 


Since the last reference in History to the threatened encroachment on 
Hadrian’s Wall, there has been a distinct improvement in the situation. The 
strong feeling that was roused by the announcement of the projected quarrying 
operations had its repercussions in parliament and was a powerful factor in 
ensuring the safe passage of the bill amending the not very effective Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1913. Unfortunately the new Act could not be made retro- 
spective, so that the danger to the amenities of the Wall can hardly be said to be 
entirely removed, although it is not easy to believe that any private corporation 
would venture to face the widespread resentment which it is now clear that any 
tampering with this unique relic of antiquity would evoke. As regards the 
future, on the other hand, the Office of Works will henceforth be in a position to 
take any protective action that may be necessary. All that is required is con- 
tinued vigilance on the part of historians and others interested. Administrative 
bodies like the Office of Works cannot dispense with the stimulus of public opinion. 


* s x * 4 * * 
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THE growing recognition of the importance of such monuments, 
wherever they exist, was illustrated by the holding of an international 
conference at Athens from 21 to 30 October last, to study the problems 
relating to their protection and preservation, attended by 97 delegates, 
from eighteen countries, Italy and Greece naturally predominating, 
with France a good third. The three representing Great Britain 
were Mr. W. A. Heurtley (assistant-directdr of the British School of 
Archeology, Athens), Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, and Dr. William 
Miller, to whom we are indebted for the following note. 


The Conference unanimously passed resolutions, affirming that the preserva- 
tion of monuments interested the community of States, which should collaborate 
to that end through the Intellectual Co-operation organisation of the League 
of Nations; expressing the hope that a comparative table of legislation for the 
preservation of monuments be published ; approving the use of modern appliances, 
such as armoured cement, in the work of restoration; advising the publication 
of an illustrated catalogue of the monuments of each State;! and suggesting the 
maintenance of the surroundings of the monuments in keeping with them as far 
as possible, by the removal of advertisements, telegraph poles, and similar modern 
- appliances. The work of M. Balanos in re-erecting the fallen columns of the 
Parthenon was approved, and the hope was expressed that the Greek govern- 
ment will protect the Frankish, Venetian and Turkish monuments, threatened 
by neglect or the expansion of city life (as at Nauplia and Candia. Unfortunately, 
those of Chalkis have already been sacrificed). The Conference applauded the 
liberality of the Greek government in accepting the collaboration of foreign 
archeologists in the excavation of Greek antiquities, and had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the results in the course of a cruise to Crete, Delos and Mycene. 


* * *” * * * a 


Tue fifth assembly of the International Committee of Historical] 
Sciences took place at Budapest from 20 to 23 May, when representa- 
tives from thirty countries were present. The reports which have 
now been circulated of the work of the various committees, and the 
decisions taken for embarking upon new undertakings, show that this 
organisation is full of life and is likely to do much for the furtherance 
of historical study. The projects which the Committee either has 
in hand or is contemplating for the immediate future include a biblio- 
graphy of volumes of “ mélanges ’’; lists of diplomatists, from 1648; 
the publication during the coming year of the first volume of a con- 
stitutional history of various countries, arranged alphabetically, this 
volume dealing with European countries, A-H ; chronological lists of 
sovereigns of European states; and the continuation of the inquiry 
into the accessibility of archives. Plans were made for the organisa- 
tion of the next Historical Congress, to be held at Warsaw in 1933.? 

Another conference of significance was the first International 
Congress of Colonial History, which met at Paris from 21 to 25 September 
under the auspices of the Society for the History of the French Colonies, 
the Academy of Colonial Sciences, the Society of Modern History, and 
the French Committee of the Historical Sciences. There were present 
representatives of twenty countries. Many of the papers read at the 
meetings will be published in the Revue d'histoire des Colonies Frangaises. 
The conference approved in principle a proposal for the organisation 
of a permanent international commission of colonial history in con- 


1 We need hardly remind readers of History that such a work is being 
a in England and Scotland by the Royal Commissions on Ancient and 
istorical Monuments, and published by H.M. Stationery Office. The Com- 
mission for England has conelaen the counties of Buckingham (2 vols.), Essex 
(4 vols.), Hertfordshire, Huntingdon, and London (5 vols.), and issued in 1931 
its first volume on Herefordshire. 
* See above, April, p. 47. 
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nection with the International Committee of Historical Sciences, and 
declared itself in favour of systematic organisation of research in thet 
subject. 
* * * * * * *~ 

It is not always remembered that the work of societies devoted to 
the publication of specialised historical material may be very valuable 
for the more general purposes of the historical student ; and the Council 
of the Navy Records Society has wisely attempted to counteract such 
forgetfulness with regard to its own work. In an interesting pamphlet 
recently published, including eight pages of extracts from docu. 
ments,! attention is drawn to the nature of the material to be 
found in the volumes—nearly seventy in number—already issued by 
the Society, ‘‘comprising personal letters, official dispatches, instruc- 
tions and memoranda, autobiographical matter hitherto unpublished,” 
and rare printed tracts and discourses, e.g. those of Sir Wm. Monson. 
The range is wide and material is made available for man 
important aspects of English history, such as the history of the Tudor 
Navy and the Spanish War, the history of naval administration and 
social life under the Stuarts (including the important question of the Ship 
Money Fleets), the events of the First and Second Dutch Wars, the 
navy in the time of Pepys, the wars against Louis XIV, and the wars 
of the eighteenth century, the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
periods. Plans for future publications include selections from three 
important manuscript collections, the Keith Papers (covering the 
whole of the American, French Revolutionary, and Napoleonic Wars), 
the Byng Papers (covering the War of the Spanish Succession and 
continuing down to 1755) and the Sandwich Papers (which throw 
much light on the conduct of the War of American Independence). 

» * * * * + * 


THE winner this year of the Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical 
Society was Miss Kathleen A. Walpole, M.A.(London), whose essay, 
on the Humanitarian Movement of the early nineteenth century to 
remedy abuses on Emigrant Vessels, is, as anal. printed in the Society’s 
Transactions. Essays submitted for the prize in 1932 must be sent 
in by 31 March. The society, acting as administrator of the “ David 
Berry Trust,” also awards another prize for an essay embodying 
original research; but this is limited to Scottish history during the 
reigns of James I to James VI inclusive. It consists of a gold medal 
and a sum of £50. In the «ompetition for this held last year (see 
History, xv. 125) there were nine entries, but no essay was considered 
of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, though two were commended 
by the examiners. The next award will be in 1934. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, the Royal Historical Society, 
22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 

* * * * * * * 

BxsivEs the abstract of the Films Report, the following publications 

have recently been distributed to members of the Association :— 


Leaflet No. 85. The Site of the Battle of Bannockburn. By the Rev. Thomas 
Miller. Illustrated by a large map, coloured, showing, upon the 6’’ Ordnance 
saree the boundaries of various estates, etc., worked out from old plans and 
records. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report, for the year 1 July 1930-30 June 1931. 


: Cates may be obtained by application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. B. 
Tunstall, at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 8.E.10, The annual subscrip- 
tion to the society is £1 le. 
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Non-members may obtain the abstract and the leaflet through 
Messrs. Bell, for 1s. each, or from the Secretary of the Association, 22 
Russell Square, for 1s. ld. each, post free. The Annual Report, which 
includes the Rules, a full list of publications, and much other informa- 
tion about the Association, may also be obtained from the Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO CEYLON 


Prorgssor S. A. PakEMAN, Chairman of the Ceylon Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, writes from University College, Colombo :— 


Tue Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of hitherto unknown 
documents relating to the history of the island, which are extant in the 
hands of private individuals and of institutions. Many important 
documents have been removed from the island, and have found their 
way into private collections ; there are others among the private papers 
of those who have had official or semi-official connection with the affairs 
of Ceylon, or who have at various times had occasion to visit its shores. 
For example, the most important original authority for the period of 
the Portuguese occupation came to light in Rio de Janeiro; and of 
recent years much light has been thrown on the taking over of Ceylon 
by the British by papers in private hands in Scotland. It is possible 
that there may also be some sannases (engraved copper plates) and 
olas (inscribed palm leaves), dating perhaps from pre-European times, 
preserved as curiosities in private or even public collections. 

If any of your readers are in a position to afford us information 
about such documents we shall be most grateful if they will put it at 
our disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon Histerical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Government Archives, Colombo, or to me. 


Tue History or PrickEs aND MEASURES 


Sr Wi1LL1AM BEVERIDGE writes :— 


PROBABLY most of your readers are aware that I am making a 
comprehensive inquiry into English Price History at the London School 
of Economics. While following this I have constantly been brought up 
against irregularities of weighing and measuring. A price is not, of 
course, reliable unless the exact amount sold is known. Earlier in- 
vestigation has been two-sided : Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees, from the middle of the eighteenth century, have at- 
tempted to do away with anomalies, and the uniformity enjoined by 
the Weights and Measures Act of 1824 was, though somewhat deliber- 
ately, at last observed. The Reports of these ies recite existin 
legislation, bring together evidence’ of backsliding, and recommen 
reforms. The chief value of all this, to the present inquiry, is the con- 
enemy evidence : this, as in modern blue books, may be coloured 
by the prejudices of the witness, but it has been sifted by eighteenth- 
century clear thinking. 

Later writers on weights and measures have less to contribute, 
though one or two, from special reasons, have had something valuable 
to say. H. W. Chisholm, for instance, as Deputy Keeper of the 
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Standards at the Board of Trade, produced reports on some of the 
historic measures. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, urging the adoption of 
the metric system, brought together a mass of material, rivalling the 
Parliamentary Reports, to show the divergence of local custom from 
the Standards. But otherwise, in spite of the careful attempts of W. H, 
Prior, Edward Nicholson and H..J. Chaney to gather printed informa. 
tion together, there is little for the present investigator to rely on, and 
he has to do his own work. 

We, at the London School of Economics, are dealing almost entirely 
in manuscript sources. Thorold Rogers’ History of Agriculture and 
Prices has been invaluable, but, like most nineteenth-century re. 
search, it has to be re-tested by later knowledge; and, for us, this 
means reference to the majority of hisdocuments, Rogers’ attitude to 
measures was care-free : why worry, since differences probably cancel 
out? Considering the stupendous labour he and his assistants put into 
gathering prices, his lack of interest in weights and measures may betray 
a hidden fear of the morass he might find if he looked. 

We, in this century, have had to look. We are finding that the 
staple commodities, grain and wool, were measured and weighed 
according to manorial custom, the practice of local markets, the require- 
ments of merchant buyers, and the King’s Standard. The interaction 
of these agents is to be seen in the systems of grain measuring prevailing 
on the lands of the Bishop of Winchester, as I have recently shown in 
an article in the Economic History Review. Almost any series of 
medieval account rolls will disclose some variants of grain measuring, 
and complications are further increased by the use of measures other 
than the bushel—the coomb, the boll, the strike, the skep, the crannock, 
the hop. None of these can be limited either to a given area or to a 
given period: trade relations between various parts of the country 
introduce the names of local vessels to distant counties and, as Donis- 
thorpe bewailed, many peculiarities survived to the nineteenth century. 

Wool weighing is about to receive our attention. The size of the 
nail and stone varies continually—sometimes from year to year in one 
place. The quality and age of the wool may influence these devia- 
tions—certainly a factor to be stressed is the demand of the foreign 
buyer. The relation of the sack to the sarpler reflects the effort of one 
party in the purchase, the denizen, to speak in terms of the other. 

These are the most important problems of weighing and measuring, 
but there are many more—at least as many as there are saleable 
commodities. Obviously no party of investigators can expect to 
discover even all the difficulties—certainly not all the solutions. We 
have already appealed to local authorities to tell us what specimens of 
historic weights and measures they know of or possess; and to in- 
spectors of weights and measures for help in assessing the exact size of 
such specimens. Both have responded, and our body of information 
is growing. I hope soon to be able to say how many of the issues of 
standard weights and measures of Edward III, Henry VII, Elizabeth, 
Charles II, Anne and George II are extant, where they are to be found 
and what is their exact capacity. The most famous of all of them will 
soon be displayed, to excellent advantage, in the new and spacious 

Science Museum at South Kensington. 

Local branches of the Historical Association can, if they will, help 
us to collect scattered information. Names of weights and measures 
peculiar to country districts are, no doubt, still in use, and we should be 
most grateful if any member who comes across a curious example would 
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gend it to us. The Historical Association, I know, reaches many 
channels and your help would be of very great value. 
The inquiry is particularly directed towards the following : 


I. Grain measures, their local names and equivalents. Information as to 
actual specimens of local measures still surviving, such as the bushel, 
skep, coomb, crannock, and k, is especially needed. 

Il. Weighing and measuring of farm produce, particularly weighing of wool 
and local names for wool weights, and weights of butter and cheese, which 
vary considerably from district to district. 

III. Land measures: the exact size of the acre, rood and perch in various 
parts of the country, and names of local land measures, with their length 
or area in feet and yards when available. 

IV. Measures of building materials : names and capacity of measures of lime, 
sand, stone and similar materials, significance of terms used for measuring 
timber, including laths, boards and planks and other prepared woodwork, 
weights and measures of iron and the commoner metals, and, especially, 
measures of nails. Tiles, slates, shingles and similar commodities are 
sold both by number and by measures, and the relation between these two 
reckonings is sometimes disclosed in records. 

V. Peculiarities of salt measures, and their equivalents in bushels, are especially 
important. 

VI. There are a number of local measures of sea-coal and charcoal which 
require elucidation. 

VII. Where commodities are reckoned by number the significance of the 
hundred is the chief factor—particularly the use of the long hundred 
(120) in numbering live-stock and other produce. This practice is common 
in the north and east country, but neither the area nor the period involved 
is known with certainty. 


Information should be addressed to The Secretary, International 
Scientific Committee on Price History, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, W.C. 2. 


THe HEATHEN Pass-EE: A CORRECTION 


WHILE this number was in the press, a letter arrived at the Associa- 
tion Office from Mr. E. Witson Dosss, 28 Narrawong Road, Caulfield, 
Victoria, Australia, dated 8 Dec., pointing out that no correction 
appeared in our October number (then “just to hand, in the Public 
Library of Victoria”) of a misprint on p. 97 of the July number, 
where ‘‘ Parsee”’ should read ‘‘ Pass-ee.” He enclosed a copy of the 
parody of Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” by A. C. Hilton (1851-77), 
first published at Cambridge in The Light Green (1872), in which the 
verse quoted by Sir Charles Firth occurs. Its second verse runs: 


I would also premise 
That the term of Pass-ee 

Most fitly applies, 
As you probably see, 

To one whose vocation is passing 
The “ ordinary B.A. degree.”’ 


ERRATUM IN APRIL NUMBER 


P, 25, The entry beginning Cahiers de . . . Reims should continue as follows :— 
Tome v, Introduction. Reims et la Région rémoise a la veille de la Révolution. 
Par G. Laurent. 1930. cccexi pp. 27 fr. Tome tv. (ete.).{ 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LX.—TueE Persona, RvuiteE or Henry III and THE AIMS OF THE 
BaRONIAL REFORMERS OF 1258.1 


RECENTLY-PUBLISHED work has necessitated considerable modifica- 
tion of our views on the baronial movement of 1258-67, but, though 
there are few more significant movements in medieval English history, 
little of the new knowledge has penetrated into the general understand- 
ing of the reign of Henry III. The histories of the period by Stubbs, 
H. W. C. Davis, Tout, and Sir James Ramsay, all written before 1908, 
came too early. Blaauw’s Barons’ Wars, till 1925 the only work 
wholly devoted to the subject, first published in 1844, and revised in 
1871, is not very useful now. Of several well-known lives of Simon de 
Montfort, the only recent one, the translation by Professor E. F. 
Jacob of a book by M. Bémont, first published in 1884, has not assimi- 
lated the new work very fully, and, in any case, no life of Simon could 
adequately describe the baronial movement of 1258. This lack of 
an up-to-date synthesis of recent work leaves us focussing our attention 
far too much on the more striking episodes of the reign, and we mis- 
understand the causes of the movement and the aims and achievements 
of the reformers. Reasons of space make it impossible to cover the 
whole movement in a single “revision”; but its causes and the 
problems confronting the reformers have been greatly illuminated by 
recent work on the central and local administration in the years 
of Henry III’s personal rule, and it is with this portion of the subject 
that the present article seeks to deal. 

It is now clear that it was not, as Tout wrote in 1905, that “the strong 
centralised government of the Angevins was breaking down under Henry's 
weak rule’? during that period : the Angevin administrative system 
was, in fact, expanding, and responsibility for the crisis of 1258 must 
be divided between its increasing pressure upon the entire population, 
and the character and policy of Henry himself. Totally devoid of 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—The Cambridge Medieval ar volume v1 (1929) 


provides a useful survey of the reign, to 1267, in chapter viii, by Professor E. F. 
acob, whose Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-67 
(*‘ Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History,”’ vol. v1, 1925: see the review 
by Tout in History, Oct. 1926), is the most important work on the reforms. 
His articles in the English Historical Review, x11. 559, and in History, rx. 191, 
and Professor Powicke’s ‘‘ Observations on the Baronial Council (1258-60) and 
the Provisions of Westminster,” in Essays presented to T'. F. Tout (1925) should 
also be consulted. For the government during the period of personal rule see 
Tout, Ch 8 in Administrative History, 1 (1920), chapters v and vi; J. F. 
Baldwin, The King’s Council (1913); Ch. Petit-Dutaillis and G. Lefebvre, Studies 
Supplementary to Stubbe’s Constitutional History, 11 (1929). For the Exchequer 
see also 8. K. Mitchell, Studies in Tawation (1914), and two papers by Mabel H. 
Mills in Trane. R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vii, x (1925, 1927); i the Chancery, 
B. Wilkinson, The Chancery under Edw, III (1929), chapter i. and App. il; 
for the sheriff, W. A. Morris, The Medieval English Sheriff (1927) and Helen Cam, 
The Hundred and the Hundred Rolle (1930); for other officials, L. V. Harcourt, 
Hie Grace the Steward (1907), J. H. Round, The King’s Serjeants (1911). 
® Political History of England, m1. 81. Tout's own work on the central 
government is among the chief contributions to the revised view, 
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political wisdom, and constantly impelled by ambitious vanity to 
schemes far beyond his resources, Henry was very obstinate and self- 
willed. From 1234 he steadily eradicated every trace of independence 
in the administration. The pseudo-constitutional ministers of State, 
the Justiciar, Chancellor, and Treasurer, surviving from the days of 
the minority and therefore claiming to have been appointed by the 
Council, were dismissed ; the two last were replaced by men of entirely 
dependent status, and the vice-regal Justiciarship, already an ana- 
chronism, fell into abeyance. The truly baronial officials, such as 
the Steward and the Marshal, had already been reduced to ceremonial 
and formal importance only, in matters of ordinary government. 
Policy, when not simply the king’s personal wishes, was decided in 
his private council, a small informal body of personal advisers chosen 
by and utterly dependent on the king, and consisting mainly of the 
chief civil servants, with a sprinkling of prelates, friendly barons, and 
alien courtiers. Among these advisers and officials none was allowed 
to emulate Becket, Hubert Walter, or Hubert de Burgh, though the 
staff as a whole, whether Englishmen of relatively humble birth, or 
alien clerks from Aquitaine or Provence, was capable and efficient ; 
its leaders were men of high capacity, and under them the organisation 
of the central government progressed steadily and rapidly. The chief 
developments were the financial reorganisations at the Exchequer, 
planned by Peter de Rivaux; the steady advance of Chancery organisa- 
tion after the death of the old Chancellor, Ralph Neville, in 1244; the 
emergence of the Wardrobe as an additional instrument of govern- 
ment, supplementing but not rivalling the older departments of 
Chancery and Exchequer ; and the rapid growth of the legal and judicial 
system which marks the “‘ Age of Bracton.” The whole civil service 
was entirely dependent on and responsible to the king; it strove 
always to enforce and to increase his authority, and its ever-growing 
efficiency and organisation brought the power of the Crown to a very 
high pitch. The local administration, more effectively under central 
control than ever before—thanks to the changes made by Peter de 
Rivaux and the steady development of the general eyre and the special 
administrative inquiry—was equally the agent of royal absolutism, 
and even the private franchises had been effectively brought into 
the framework of national administration. Never before had the 
Crown wielded such power, nor had the reality of royal authority 
pond been so closely brought home to the king’s subjects of every 
class. 

But Henry III was quite unfit for this power and responsibility ; 
he uprooted all administrative independence, excluded the baronage 
from active participation in matters of policy, and subordinated the 
Church to his will; he gave high and lucrative positions in Church 
and State to his loyal servants and his alien courtiers ; he spent lavishly 
on building and on collecting works of art; but he attempted no 
great reforms such as those of Henry II or Edward I, and did nothing 
to increase the happiness and prosperity of his people, or to win their 
gratitude, admiration, or respect. His judges generally gave excellent 
justice and upheld the law, but Henry himself frequently denied 
justice to protect his own interests or those of his doles. Excepting 
the judiciary, which had already developed professional ideals of law 
and justice, the entire administration strove solely to promote the 
king’s interests, frequently overriding the rights of others and taking 
full advantage of obsolete laws and customs in its harsh insistence 

No. 64,—voL. xvI. Z 
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on Crown rights. Corruption, relatively rare though not entirely 
unknown among the central government officials, was rife in local 
administration; central control could not yet completely supervise 
local government, and, moreover, the central authorities cared little 
about the oppression of the king’s humbler subjects by local officials, 
provided the king’s rights and dues were fully enforced. The system 
of farming local offices invited abuses which the general eyre and the 
occasional special inquiry were insufficient to check, and local officials 
easily became petty tyrants. A strong tendency to make the shrievalty 
a professional career helped to maintain the sheriff's standards, despite 
some bad examples of oppression and widespread instances of petty 
injustice; but the less closely-supervised bailiffs of private franchises 
often fell far below those standards, and the smaller local officials were 
often very tyrannical. More important than this petty oppression 
by the local officials was their harsh enforcement of Crown rights, 
which, effectively backed by the immense authority of the central 
government, bore upon the people with increasing pressure and ever- 
widening scope. Closer and wider contact between the government 
and the governed made more apparent the defects of administration, 
and popular misunderstanding undoubtedly contributed to the great 
discontent which was gradually being generated. 

Yet, with all these defects, English law, justice, and order were 
seldom better throughout the Middle Ages than during these mid- 
thirteenth-century years, and discontent with the faults of the system 
would not of itself have produced revolt, for administrative grievances 
weighed heaviest upon the middle and lower classes, who as yet were 
incapable of initiating a political upheaval. The revolution came because 
Henry lost the respect of his barons, who, once having been provoked to 
take the government out of his control, found much in the grievances of 
the country which demanded reform at their hands. By excluding 
them from his counsels and relying on his officials and courtiers, Henry 
had excited the pride of his barons, and his favours to the worthless 
Poitevins, magnified by rumour into wild extravagance, exasperated 
their sense of injury. Above all, his conduct of foreign and military 
affairs infuriated them: his Welsh campaigns brought only defeat 
and disgrace; Scotland defied him; he dismissed Simon de Montfort, 
the only regent who had ever seemed likely to subdue the rebellious 
Gascons; and thrice he failed shamefully in his feeble attempts to 
recover the lost Angevin lands in France. Each venture brought 
new disgrace and heavier debts, and yet he went on-from bad to worse; 
and the barons lost all respect for his judgment and drifted into co 
plete opposition to his plans. From 1240 to 1258, every eileahiy 
the Great Council produced a quarrel between Henry and hi barons, 
who refused his demands for money or military aid, and demanded 
changes in policy and in the personnel of the advisers and ministers who 
had failed to check the king’s folly. On the other hand, it is now clear 
that the barons did not at this time desire to control the government, 
though they certainly expected to be consulted in high matters of 
state: nor did they wish to destroy the Angevin administrative system 
which placed so much power in the hands of the incompetent king. 
They desired that England should be efficiently governed under the 
existing system, without undue disturbance of their own privileges, 
without demands for extraordinary aids and subsidies, and without the 
disgrace of repeated military fiascos. Government was the kings 
affair; they had no desire to share his responsibility, though they did 
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ask that he should do his work well. In 1237 they decisively rejected 
Henry’s offer to let them assess, collect, hold and spend the aid which 
he then required, and they would go no further towards accepting 
responsibility for the government than to demand the appointment 
of ministers acceptable to the Great Council. When this was refused 
they fell back on negative criticism and the refusal of aids, grumbling 
incessantly, growing more and more discontented, but taking no 

itive action to enforce their views. In this deadlock matters 
seemed likely to remain after 1254.1 

The Church was helpless in the struggle, since Henry, for all his 
piety, had forced his nominees into several bishoprics, beating down 
ecclesiastical resistance by the most vicious means. The Primate 
was Boniface of Savoy, the Queen’s uncle, who, though no mere tool 
of the king, permitted no allience with the barons against Henry: 
several other bishops were either alien favourites or retired civil ser- 
vants; and the death of Grosseteste in 1253 removed the last great 
champion of episcopal independence. The agreement of 1254, whereby 
Henry’s son Edmund became the Papal candidate for the Sicilian 
throne, and Henry undertook to pay for the conquest of Sicily, con- 
verting to this use an earlier Crusading grant of a three years’ tenth 
of ecclesiastical revenues in Great Britain and Ireland, had completed 
the subjection ofjthe English clergy and deprived them of the pro- 
tection which Rorke should have given.? But from this foolish enter- 
prise, so far beyond the bankrupt king’s statecraft and resources, 
came the crisis which ended his personal rule. By 1257 Sicily was 
still unconquered, and Henry, already virtually bankrupt from his 
wars in Gascony and Wales, was 135,000 marks in debt to Rome for 
the Sicilian campaigns. Alexander IV now demanded, under threat 
of excommunication, that before 1 June 1258 Henry should agree to 
pay 40,000 marks at once, and should undertake to come personally 
to Sicily with an army of 8500 men, for whose maintenance and equip- 
ment he must ask his barons for an aid.® 

This ultimatum resolved the political deadlock, for Henry, dreading 
excommunication more than everything else, had to ask his barons 
for an aid and to accept whatever terms they might dictate. The 
barons, perceiving their opportunity, abandoned their negative attitude, 
and, probably under the inspiration of Simon de Montfort’s eager 
idealism, accepted the responsibility which hitherto they had refused, 
and ‘dtove a hard bargain with the helpless king. In the Hoketide 
parliament at London (April 1258) they forced Henry, in return for 
the promise of an aid, to consent to the reform of the realm by a Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four (twelve nominated by Henry and twelve by 
the barons), who were to report to parliament at Oxford in June.‘ 
The entire baronage ranged itself on the side of reform, and the king, 
supported only by his alien favourites and the bureaucracy, submitted 
meekly. The young prince Edward, and Henry’s Poitevin half- 
brothers, three of whom were included among Henry’s twelve, at- 


1 Stubbs, Const. Hist., 11 (pp. 50-75 in edn. 1903) gives the best summary of 
the political crises and proposals during the period 1234-58. For the general 
attitude of the barons to the Crown see F’. M. Powicke, Medieval England (Home 
Univ. Library, 1931). 

* See W. E. Lunt, The Valuation of Norwich (1926). 

* P.R.O., Supplementary Close Roll no. 2, mem. 5. 

* The events are best narrated - Matthew Paris (Chron. Maj., Rolls series, 
V. 676+-690 posses) and in the Annals of Tewkesbury (Annales Monastici, Rolls 
series, 1. 163-4); Stubbs, Select Charters, gives the documents. 
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tempted resistance when the so-called ‘“‘ Mad ” ! Parliament assembled 
at Oxford, but were quickly suppressed ; and the reformers were able 
to put into execution the first stage of their plan of reform without 
any necessity for compromise or abatement, and with the whole nation’s 
approval and expectation. 

On this interpretation, it was neither lust for power nor a reactionary 
desire to overthrow the Angevin monarchical system which caused the 
barons to seize the government in 1258; the king, having rejected that 
reasonable co-operation with his barons which was one of the strongest 
props of the Angevin system, had brought England to shame and 
oe hare by his incompetence, and especially by his errors in 
foreign policy, and not until self-defence compelled did the barons take 
the government out of Henry’s hands. Their action placed them in 
control of a land suffering under serious legal and administrative 
grievances, which were the result, not of weakening and collapse in the 
system, but of strengthening and expansion, used in too bureaucratic 
a spirit, to further policies inherently foolish. These grievances were 
felt by all classes, and the barons were acutely conscious of them : in 
seizing power in 1258 they awoke to their responsibilities and accepted 
them in a spirit of generous and enthusiastic idealism. Their plan of 
reform and its working cannot be dealt with in this article, but it may 
be said that it was conceived in the interests of the nation as a whole, 
and that a Council of magnates ruled England for nineteen months in 
peace and security, doing unprecedented justice, organising govern- 
ment to a higher pitch of efficiency, and devising reforms to remove 
the stupid injustice of obsolete laws and to import into the adminis. 
tration the ideals of public service.” 

R. F. TREHARNE. 


1 This name occurs in only one contemporary chronicle, and there is written 
over an erasure; it should be dropped (see Eng. Hist. Rev. xu. 402; History 1m. 
189, note; Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, u11., facsimile opposite 

- 110). 
a I have dealt with this subject in greater detail in my forthcoming book, 
The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-63, which will be published by the Manchester 
University Press. 





REVIEWS 


Joshua Judges. By Jonn Garstana. 1931. 423 pp. Constable. 20s. 


Prorsessor GARSTANG always has a geographical eye to a country, 
whether in Anatolia or Palestine. In this book he has once for all 
explored the practical details of the conquest by Joshua, and traced 
the routes which account for each movement. It is a piece of work 
which will stand for the future as the vindication of the narrative of 
the Conquest identified with local detail. 

To begin with, the Hebrew text is fully set out, and discriminated 
according to the earlier and later sources, in obedience to the dictates of 
the “J,” “E,” “P,” theory, though the name Yahveh appears in 
“E” sections. Yet a fallacy underlies this popular theory about 
names, which we can see by a modern comparison. Every hymn in a 
Unitarian book will maintain the Unity, but that does not prove that 
every hymn elsewhere to the Father alone is Unitarian. So writings of 
different sources have different divine names, but yet two or three such 
names may be used by one writer. 

The full description of the varying districts and their climates in 
Palestine is a good preparation for understanding the conditions, and 
puts the reader in touch with the practical facts. The narratives 
of the books of Joshua and Judges are then analysed verse by verse, 
and compared with the actual topography; this occupies the bulk of 
the book. It is impossible to note here these hundreds of details, but 
no pains have been spared in personal examination of each site with the 
narrative. There is a care really to understand the documents, and 
not to resort to the cheap subterfuge of critics by invoking anachron- 
isms and mistakes. The photographs are not merely stock subjects, 
but have been taken to illustrate the detail of the narrative; though 
small, they are very clear. 

Lastly, there is a list of all the sites, with brief description and 
references to the literature about each, and a dozen plans of the more 
important ; this serves as a key to the whole subject, which is necessary 
for all future work. 

One frequent mistake is duly repudiated by Mr. Garstang, but as 
the identity of the Hebrews with the Khabiri, named in the Amarna 
letters, has lately been emphasized, it is as well here to clear the 
question. The term Khabirs merely means “ companions ” or “ con- 
federates’’ ; in the Boghaz-koi letters the s of the Kbabiri are named ; 
the Khabiri were the body-guard of King Naram-sin long before 
Abraham, and in the Amarna letters the name is that of the Hittite 
confederates in the north of Syria. It is quite likely that the “‘ con- 
federacy ’’ of Hebron (initial kheth) may be named after them, but it is 
unlikely that Hebrew (initial ayn) is connected. 

Another question is raised by Mr. Garstang’s adapting the Egyptian 
history to an early date of the Exodus (Joshua = 1407-1377 B.c.) in 
all its details. The difficulties of such a date seem to preclude it 
altogether. At about 1370 Gezer, Lachish, Jerusalem, and other 
cities on the high land were all in the hands of Egyptian allies. In 
1316 Sety I conquered the Hebron ridge (Beth-shur) and northward 
to the Sea of Galilee (Pella), aueile covering the country later 
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occupied by the Hebrews. Three later conquests of Palestine also 
occur before 1200. Yet no mention of Egyptian conquest, or allusion 
to Egyptians, appears in the Hebrew narration of Joshua. Again, 
there are five references to iron as being very common in the Joshua- 
Judges narratives, yet that could not be earlier than 1300, as it was a 
great rarity in 1350. Other reasons for early and for later date are 
set out in Ancient Egypt for September. To mix up the narrative in 
detail with a very disputable question of Egyptian connection may 
cloud the very valuable study of the actual geography. The decisive 
value of the work in its local details will long make it a standard of 
reference. FLInpERs Perri. 


The Historic Jesus. By James Mackinnon. 1931. xxxii + 407 pp. 
Longmans. 16s. 


A ¥FEw days ago, in conversation with a Marburg professor, I was 
told that the time-honoured course on Leben Jesu no longer figures in 
the curriculum of the theological faculties of Germany. The prevailing 
school is so sceptical of the possibility of reconstructing anything like a 
“ Life of Jesus,” or even a narrative of His ministry, that they deal 
with the Gospel material by preference along other lines of approach. 
Dr. Mackinnon is not of their way of thinking. He is familiar with the 
most recent German work, but he is unconvinced. 

These critics seem to me to be all too pessimistic. The case is by no means so 
hopeless as they make out. It is, in my opinion, possible to construct, in accord- 
ance with scientific historic method, a fairly adequate account of the mission of 
Jesus, as far at least as it has been recorded in the first three gospels. It is possible 
by a critical examination of this record to attain approximately a knowledge of 
the facts of his active career, and a reasonably realistic conception of the 
personality which the facts reveal. 

So much he claims, while admitting, as any sensible man must, 
that “‘ viewing the subject from the standpoint of individual taste or 
ideal, no absolutely satisfactory account of the historic Jesus will 
ever be written.”’ It is pore enough that Dr. Mackinnon, who is 
mervetted an historian and not a theologian, or even a professed New 

estament critic, should have formed this optimistic judgment, based 
upon wide learning and trained historical perception. 

His book is planned on a scale which allows of full and careful 
discussion. There is not, I think, very much that is strictly new in it. 
It stands within the main tradition of British scholarship, and follows 
the lines of what may be described as moderate liberal criticism. The 
results of nineteenth-century Quellenkritik are assumed: Mark is our 
primary Gospel source, and merits a high degree of confidence, though 
its order is not to be depended on in detail. The second source, “ Q,” 
is of high antiquity and value. Luke’s additions to the narrative 
and Matthew’s additions to the teaching are often important, though 
they contain a larger proportion of later and less trustworthy material. 
John is of subordinate value as a source for history, being rather 4 
theological interpretation, but much of its narrative of the Jerusalem 
ministry may be used, with due caution, to fill in manifest gaps in the 
Marcan narrative. When the sources are thus ranged in order of 
antiquity and relative value, the author treats them with general 
confidence qualified by a mild rationalism. He allows for a large 
element of naive legend in the stories of the miraculous birth and the 
empty tomb, and in the “ nature-miracles” in general, while he 
accepts the “‘ healing-miracles ” as somewhat heightened reminiscences 
of cases of faith-healing or suggestion or the like. On the crucial 
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question of Jesus’s claim to be Messiah (in some sense) he parts company 
with the more advanced “ liberal” school (as represented mainly on 
the Continent), maintaining that while Jesus started work as a prophet, 
He came towards the end of His ministry to identify Himself with the 
apocalyptic ‘Son of Man” (interpreted by Him in the light of the 
“Suffering Servant ” of Isaiah). The eschatological teaching which 
oes with this “Son of Man” idea in the Gospels he is unwilling to 
eliminate as the product of later reflection, while on the other hand he 
will not, with Dr. Schweitzer and his school, allow that it represents the 
regulative idea of the ministry and teaching of Jesus. ‘ It was,” he 
thinks, ‘‘ but the transient phase of the faith of a supreme religious 
personality, derived from that of his age, and doomed to perish as part 
of the husk in which he clothed the eternal and spiritual verities.”’ 
That may be so, but it leaves us with the difficulty that apparently it 
was this mere “‘ husk ” which fed the faith of His followers after His 
death. They lived in eschatology, and their experience and their 
theology were moulded by it. Their preaching of the Gospel was 
inspired by the firm faith that they had entered into the Life of the 
New Age, in which their Master had been raised to be Lord of all, and 
in which all who were united to Him constituted the supernatural 
Messianic community. Even the mystical Christianity of Paul, as 
Dr. Schweitzer’s new book shows, derives directly from this source. 
There is a real problem here for the Church-historian. Dr. Mackinnon’s 
book loses, as it seems to me, by not giving due weight to the positive 
contribution which recent German criticism makes towards the under- 
standing of the ministry of Jesus as a religious phenomenon, in spite 
of its frequent, and no doubt excessive, scepticism about details of the 
narrative or about the authenticity of certain sayings. It seeks to 
view the beginnings of Christianity as a whole, and to read the record 
of the life of Jesus always in the light of the life of the Church which 
emerged from it. That approach gives, as it seems to me, a juster 
perspective of the teaching, and sometimes corrects our interpretation 
of the narrative. And it is in entire accord with Dr. Mackinnon’s 
maxim that ‘‘ the life of Jesus . . . is the portal to the history of the 
Church.” C. H. Dopp. 


The Place-names of Sussex. By A. Mawr and F. M. STENTON, with 
the assistance of J. E. B. Gover. (English Place-Name Society, 
Volumes vi, vi). 1929, 1930. xlvi + 249 + vii + 613 pp., 
separate map in Part i. Cambridge University Press. 40s. to 
non-members.* 


Few of the volumes of the Place-Name Society are likely to prove 
more enlightening and inspiring to the historian than the two given 
to Sussex. As the editors say, “‘ The place-nomenclature of the county 
has shown itself to be archaic and distinctive to a degree not hitherto 
suspected, and the story of Sussex in relation to the English settle- 
ments as a whole has thus been placed in a clearer light than has 
hitherto been possible.” Broadly speaking, the — archaic 
character of many of the place-names tends to confirm the early literary 
evidence, rather than to destroy it. The three sons of Aelle—Cymen, 
Wlencing and Cissa—are not to be dismissed as fictitious personages, 
created after the event by a chronicler gravelled for lack of matter ; 


_ 1 Readers are reminded that Vol. 1 Part ii of the Survey, The Chief Elements 
in English Place-names, an indispensable companion to the county volumes, 
can be obtained by non-members for 5s. 6d 
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they are rather treated with respect, as representing at least the survival 
of a genuine and early tradition, while there is nothing to disprove 
their actual existence. Place-names thus support the story of a very 
early settlement of Sussex, separate from the settlements in Kent and 
in Hampshire. The Celtic element in nomenclature appears to be 
small, and its absence confirms, as far as it goes, the extermination 
theory, suggested by the fate of Anderida. Most of the Weald names 
are English, not Celtic, and they indicate a race of herdsmen, and a 
country of woodland clearings; the Weald was not a trackless wilder- 
ness, nor an impenetrable barrier, but an economically distinct tract 
of country. 

A bishopric coinciding with the county points towards unity, but 
dynastic names suggest a subdivided kingdom. The peculiar sub- 
division of the county, the Rape, is shown to be almost certainly pre- 
conquest, and Professor Tait, who writes a special note, is disposed 
to connect it both with units of jurisdiction, and with the subdivisions 
recorded in the Burghal Hidage.* 

It is noteworthy how many of the personal names and common 
nouns involved are said to be very ancient, not found elsewhere, and ” 
only to be inferred. Community-names are interesting: a geburscipe 
survives in the name Boship Farm, and Bulverhithe is shown to be 
the harbour of the burhware of Hastings; Morgay Farm, which has 
often puzzled its neighbours, may afford to sound a little uncouth, for 
it represents the morgengifu of an Old English bride. It is pleasant, 
too, to learn that Sussex was apparently more ‘“ Puck-ridden ”’ than 
other counties, to judge from the many Pook’s Hills, or similar names. 
Derogatory names, applied in derision, are very common, and it is 
evidently a risky business to date them without documentary evidence, 
Hungryhatch, Little London and Rotten Row go back respectively 
to the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at least; Rats’ 
Castle is an odd mixture of old and new derision. 

At times the historian is apt to feel that geographical conditions 
have hardly been allowed full value; for example, in dealing with 
the “ hams ” on the Eastern Rother, it is surprising to find no reference 
to Round’s article in The Commune of London, and it is evident too 
that the full significance of the group cannot be seen until the Kentish 
banks of the Rother have also been surveyed.? 

Once or twice deductions seem to be at fault. Halmotwyssh “is 
a the meadow in which a lord held his halmote-court.” But 
a halimote met, traditionally, every three weeks, and a medieval 
meadow was exceptionally valuable, and usually damp. It seems 
improbable that its owners would have welcomed totam villatam in 


* We could wish that some note had been given on the use of the word “‘ Lathe” 
for the yo oy but itinerant court held in the Rape of Hastings, on which the 
Pelham MB8., in the British Museum throw some light. The cleav between 
Kent and Sussex is possibly less sharp than has sometimes been cnpeed. 

* There are actually more “ hams" than have been noted, and the editors 
seem to have missed another Kitchenham (in Bodiam) in which they might have 
been interested, On one small point it is difficult to agree with them. They 
note, in the upper valley of the Rother, a well-marked group of names ending in 
-sell; some of these are shown to contain an ancient form geselle, a group of 

iidings, akin to the O.E. sele, a hall, There are, according to the index, ten 
such names in Sussex, of which six or seven lie in or close to the Rother valley; 
six of these names are derived from geselle, and four are said to represent hill; 
two of the four lie at the lowest point of their immediate surroundings, which 
are extremely hilly, The philologist is obdurate, the historian remains sceptical 
of such distinctions. 
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the meadow during the hay season. To judge by Hertfordshire 
analogies, it is rather a question of tenure; Halimotsland is land held 

the custom of the Halimot, for which the Halimote was r nsible. 
Again, Halebredfeld almost certainly refers, not to “an endowment 
for providing the bread for the mass,’’ but to an endowment for pur- 
chasing the panis benedictus, the “ holy bread” distributed after the 
mass, which was not infrequently secured by lands or rents. 

Art, however, is long, and we already have enough to give every 
genuine Sussex man or woman many happy hours, of which perhaps 
not the least happy will be those spent in discovering minor ignorances 
or omissions on the part of the editors... The general historian or 
antiquarian may congratulate himself on having so solid a basis from 
which to take off, and all alike owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Mawer 
and Professor Stenton. A. E. Levert. 


Church State and Study. By Ernest Barker. 1930. vi + 280 pp. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

HisrToricat essays fill a very useful place in the library of the student 
é history. What impetus to study has been given by the essays of 
Macaulay, Froude, Freeman and Acton! This volume will hardly 
rival those in popularity; some of the essays are distinctly difficult. 
Yet the book is full of interest and challenge. Several of the essays 
were already familiar to me, and yet I have read every one of them 
through with increasing admiration. 

They fall into two groups. The first four are historical in the 
ordinary use of the word and deal with the Roman Empire, Medieval 
Civilisation, Huguenot politics and Puritanism. I think the essay on 
medieval civilisation is the most brilliant in the book. Professor 
Barker is always balanced and ready to criticise his own conclusions. 
He warns us too that “an uncritical medievalism is the child of 
ignorance of the middle ages.”’ Certainly he is not himself blind to 

dark sides of medieval civilisation; and yet the picture which he 
gives is strangely attractive. I am particularly grateful to him for 
stressing the inherent Platonism of the medieval mind. ‘The truth 
is that though medieval thinkers knew far more of the writings of 
Aristotle than they did of those of Plato, they were none the less far 
better Platonists than they were Aristotelians.”” That seems to me 
new and true and important. How completely Platonic Dante and 
Beatrice are! There is no room for speaking of the many points that 
are suggested to the imagination and reflection by these essays; but I 
must call attention to the interesting connection traced between 
Languet’s Vindicia (Mr. Barker surely comes near to proving that it 
is Languet’s) and the Whig Revolution. 

Then come eight essays of a more philosophical character. There 
is the inaugural address delivered in Cambridge when Mr. Barker 
became Professor of Political Science ; an address full of originality and 

* Occasionally more familiarity with a current dialect word would add cer- 
tainty to a tentative interpretation; ©.g., penstock, a sluice; kelk or kilk, in 
place of the far less familiar keck. ‘There seems no adequate authority for quoting 
the founder of Robertsbridge Abbey as Robert de St, Martin, instead of Alfred, 
while the “‘ Powder-Mills ”’ of East Sussex ought to be recorded, as a complement 
to the numerous forges, and furnaces, and hammer-ponds, East Sussex seems 
to have been less fully treated than the western and central Rapes. This is 

ly due to accident, The main body of Battle Abbey records is no longer in 

d; the Pelham MSS, have hardly been used, though it is true they could 
ee no very early forms; the Hist, MSS, Commission's Report on the Penshurst 
- would probably have yielded more fruit, 
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courage, in which a welcome tribute is paid to Dr. Figgis, whose writings 
are in danger of being overlooked. The essay on “ History and 
Philosophy ” was given at the Anvual Meeting of the Historical Associa. 
tion and has already appeared in ‘he pages of History. It was a 
challenge to or at any rate a critici.:m of the dominant trend in the 
historical studies of to-day, and many who heard it were eager to take 
up the challenge. [t does not appear to me on re-reading it one of the 
most satisfactory of the essays here printed. There seems a real 
confusion of words in the phrase borrowed from Croce, that “ all history 
is contemporary histcry.” But its main contention—that the intér- 
pretation of history . the crown of the historian’s work—would 
have the support of many of the greatvst of historians from the time of 
Thucydides. The essay entitled “‘ Untii Teachers are Kings ”’ is one of 
the best things in the book, and should be read by ail who have an 
interest in history or education or the future of their country. Mr. 
Barker has probably some opus magnum on hand, but he will render a 
great service to historical students if he gives us more of these 
“ Essays,” interpreting and criticising the political — . the past. 

. J. GRaNr. © 


The Scene of Action: A collection of Eye-Witness Accounts. Compiled 
by A. A. Le M. Suvpson. 1931. viii-+ 243 pp. Bell. 2s. 
By-Roads in History: being selections from “‘ Readings in English 
Social History.” Edited by R.B.Morcan. 1931. xx + 172 pp. 

Cambridge University Press. 2s. 9d. 


THE use of original sources, in teaching junior and middle form 
history, is difficult. There is nothing more attractive than a cursory 
reading of interesting documents; but their selection requires skill, 
for they must create in the pupil activ: participation in their use. For 
instance, a form would revel in listening to the master’s reading of 
“‘ Charles II after the Battle of Worcester ” (Scene of Action, pp. 63- 
70), or “ Court Life in the time of Henry II” (By-Roads, pp. 29-30). 
But work must be developed from this stage, either in discussion, 
analysis, comparison with other books, or even in the development of 
a chart comparing, say, prices under Henry II, Elizabeth and George III. 

The — of selecting documents, editing them, with explanatory 
notes, choosing illustrations, and composing the whole within the limits 
of a pleasant binding, is not the teachers’ business. Authors and 
publishers are on the side of the angels. The tests of their work are— 

rice, presentability, and the ability of a book to fit into a syllabus. 
th these books are cheap. The Scene of Action is attractive to look 
a and handle; and, ies that reason, encouraging to the child. 
y-Roads has a stern title, in spite of its attempt to be otherwise, and 
it is dull in its binding; but the interior is rich in glossy paper and 
provocative illustration. An interesting school-book; but no more. 

Mr. Le M. Simpson has collected the accounts of dramatic moments 
in history for the sake of their vividness, sincerity and the “ grip ” that 
comes from first-hand accounts. His range covers 1533 to 1918; and 
the collection is based on a pedagogic theory. These documents 
are to satisfy the boys’ demand for “ Life, more Life.’”” Because the 
English boy is as practical as he is romantic, the better word might 
have been “ Reality”; but, in any case, the theory is sound. Here is 
the material for filling in the background of an age, for making it 
live. The book is, imprimis, an “ English” book; and it is refreshing 
to find the Head of an English Department turning to history for this 
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help. “ All literature,” he says, ‘ aims at taking the reader out of 
himself. . . . Among these other worlds is the great world of the 
Past. . . . When the reading is over, we do not wake up, as at the end 
of @ romance ... Wwe are more wide-awake than before.” Two 
complaints there are against him. Why describe a nineteenth- 
century reformer in prison in Spain? England abounds in prisons and 
reformers; and, though George Borrow’s Bible in Spain has captivated 
at least one schoolboy of fourteen, this extract is not the best thing in 
the book. Why not have gone direct for a gypsy extract; e.g. “ The 
Bookseller of Logrofio ” (from The Gypsies in Spain); or a pugilistic 
“Long Melford ” (Lavengro)? And, why add to each extract one 
rather trivial question? Otherwise the selections are excellent: e.g. 
“The Finding of Alexander Selkirk,” ‘‘ The Retreat to Corunna,” 
“In Retreat. 1918.” Nearly all are capable of reproduction in 
dramatic scenes; and they bring “ History ” and “ English ” together 
in addition to teaching an appreciation of style. 

By-Roads is scholarly in a definitely historical sense. It covers 
the time from Cesar in Britain to the Birth of Railways. There is 
fullness of matter, variety of theme; ¢.g., in sequence there are “ An 
Eton Boy’s Day,” “ The Lax Conditions of Monastic Life,” “‘ The 
Good Housewifely Physic,” “A Frenchman’s Views of England,” 
“Elizabeth—a very human Queen.” Some extracts are merely 
statistical. Thus the demand for careful study of the documents is 
parallel to humorous interest of a more flippant kind; and a book such 
as this can be used either to put one aspect of a period under a micro- 
scope without loss of proportion, or to illuminate a point in political 
history. On the other hand, it is definitely not a form library book, 
such as T'he Scene of Action might be. Its details are too difficult 
for independent reading, without introduction; and the y demand some 
elucidation from the master, as well as the atmosphere of formal work. 

E. J. Hurcmms. 


A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. By Steven Runomay. 
1930. x-+ 337 pp. Bell. 16s. 


As the reviewers prophesied, Mr. Runciman has gone on from his 
Romanus Lecapenus to the history of the Balkans, and has taken a 
greater theme than the life of a single emperor. But he has treated it 
in the same way, making of it a great drama, telling his story with 
liveliness (and less colloquialism than before) and even eloquence, but 
resting his structure upon a solid foundation. The foundation, careful 
discussion of authorities, exact working out of the chronological 
difficulties, elaboration of various interesting points, is put out of sight 
into a series of appendices. So the book moves without interruption, 
but a reader who disregarded the appendices would miss a great deal. 
Traversing ground which has been worked by such great scholars as 
Bury and Zlatarski, he has taken his own line, indebted to their work 
but not overawed by their authority. The bibliography at the end 
shows our author’s industry and his command of the necessary 

ages; but such a list requires careful proof-reading. 
e essence of the story is the incursion of a nomad tribe from the 
steppes, effectively adapted for steppe life, into a region where the 
ains are cut up by mountain ranges and the land largely occupied 
y ill-organised more or less agricultural tribes within the possible 
sphere of influence of a great civilised power. So was founded a state 
which lasted nearly 350 years, a hundred years longer than the some- 
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what analogous power of the Avars, but not comparable in duration to 
the ascendencies of the Magyars or the Ottoman Turks. When the 
state succumbed to the persistent hostility of the Byzantine Empire, 
it left a name behind it and a nation ready to rise again in a cent 
and half and to reappear as a definite unity when the Ottoman flood 
subsided. The Khans and Tsars of Bulgaria were on the whole an able 
series of rulers, though they could not finally get the better of the 
superior organisation and wealth of the empire. It is this strugyle 
which is the main subject of Mr. Runciman’s book. But the B 
themselves are an essential factor. The work of recent scholars goes 
to show that there was more in their culture than their opponents 
realised. The more we find out about them the more like they appear 
to the Western Turks during their predominance from the sixth to the 
eighth century. This is shown especially by the titles of their Khans 
and other officers, and by their kalendar, as exemplified in the curious 
list of Khans to which an appendix is devoted. This list tells us the 
names of several Khans not mentioned by other authorities and how 
long they all reigned, figures which are certainly corrupt. We know 
but too well that once figures are corrupt there is no limit to the 
hypotheses proposed to get them straight, but we are further told the 
names of the years of a twelve-animal cycle—or, at least, eight of them, 
the same animals as appear in the Turkish and Chinese cycles, for to 
Mr. Runciman’s (or rather Mikkola’s) seven we can certainly add 
Fehér’s J’oku (= sheep), now read in an inscription. We have also the 
ordinal numbers of eight months.? An interesting point which Mr. 
Runciman does not bring out is that the Bulgars must have come under 
Iranian influence, witness the plans of their palaces, the rock relief of 
Madara and the great Nagy Sz. Miklés treasure, which bearsjnscriptions 
in Bulgar. In turn they exercised strong influence on the Magyars, in 
whose language many culture-words are borrowed from them. 

I should like to praise specially the account of the conversion of 
the Bulgars, or, as Mr. Runciman puts it, the “ auction of souls.” I 
have never read so clear an account of this complicated business. I am 
flattered to observe that on the allied question of the Slavonic Alphabets 
he accepts an explanation which I put forward, but which nobody 
to my knowledge has deemed worthy of any notice. But that is not 
the reason why I congratulate Mr. Runciman on his admirable book. 
Exuis H. Mrxns. 


A History of Spanish Civilisation. By Rarart Avramira. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 1930. xix + 280 pp. Constable. 2s. 

Histoire d’Espagne. Par Ra¥FAEL ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA. 1931. 224 pp. 
Paris, A. Colin. (Collection A. Colin, No. 139.) 10-50 fr. 


Tue work of Professor Altamira is known to English and American 
readers, from the pages of the Cambridge Histories and in Professor 
C. E. Chapman’s adaptation (1925) of the great Historia de Espana y 
de la Civilizacién Espaiiola. The adaptation stressed political history 
rather at the expense of that interest in culture which is most charac- 
teristic of the Madrid professor’s doctrine. The political element is 
quite subjected to the cultural in the Historia de la Cwilizacidn Espanola 


1 A full statement of Géza Fehér’s views on the early Bulgars has just appeared, 
in Archaeologia Hungarica vii: Les Monuments de la Culture Protobulgare et leurs 
Relations Hongroises (Budapest, 1931). 

* It is curious that Mr. Runciman begins his discussion by emending 105 to 
150 when the MSS. read: M. 108 (p’fi'f) and P. 150 (p-Mt-fi), 
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which he contributed to the Manuales Gallach—the Spanish Hoepli 
or Home University Library. That useful handbook has long been 
prescribed for Spanish classes in our universities, and on a comparison 
of prices (3 pesetas as against 21 shillings) will probably continue to be 
so prescribed, while this translation of it will look for acceptance to 
libraries and the general reader. Mr. Trend? has substituted for the 
dim illustrations of the original fifty collotype plates supplied by the 
Arxiv Mas, which are a veritable treasure; and he has abstracted from 
Sefior Altamira’s Hpitome de Historia de Espana, and translated, with 
additions, an excellent short bibliography of Spanish historical studies. 
Oddly enough, there seems to be no mention of Professor Ballesteros’ 
Historia de Espana, the six volumes of which are of mainly biblio- 

hical interest, and are by far the best starting-place for a more 

rofound study of any subject up to the Napoleonic era. 

The lists of names under various heads are generally longer than 
in the Spanish text; and occasional paragraphs on points which a 
Spanish author can take for granted have been inserted. When the 
additions refer to musical culture they are of higher interest, as they 
arise out of Mr. Trend’s well-known competence in that domain. Mr. 
Trend has also shown in other writings a commendable sensitiveness 
to Spanish Arabic studies, and the solution in this book of the vexed 
problem of Arabic names—the use of both the traditional Spanish and 
the modern transliterations—is probably the best that has been given. 
On the one hand, it is essential to scholarship that the names should 
be transliterated upon the basis of their spelling in Arabic, as otherwise 
verification of facts is impossible; on the other, it is highly probable 
that the traditional spelling stands closer to the actual pronunciation 
ofthe name. In the case of Ibn Bajja, for instance, the Arabic spelling, 
owing to the lack of p and ch sounds in the language, may be but an 
imperfect means of representing the pronunciation ‘‘ Avempace.” The 
translation seems to me, unless I am misled by partiality for my own 
tongue, to be less arid than the Spanish original. 

Sr. Altamira’s Histoire d’ Espagne is, despite the similarity of titles 
and the almost identity of chapter-headings, a different and a new book. 
It is concerned with the political history of Spain, and is a noteworthy 
example of a popular, but dignified, treatment of a well-worn theme, 
which realises the intention of the Collection Armand Colin—vulgariser 
sans abaisser. Into it the writer has embedded succinct accounts of 
recent work, as, for instance, in the two paragraphs on the Cid and one 
on the Catalan expedition to the Morea. The more experienced reader 
will turn to the last pages, which carry the tale down to 1931 and are a 
miracle of impartiality. The fall of King Alfonso has closed an epoch 
which can be summarised as Constitutionnalisme et Renaissance. The 
struggles of the nineteenth century gave rise to a constitutional mon- 
aor: the increasing dissensions of the parties (contrary to Professor 
de Madariaga’s thesis) made this Constitution incapable of dealing with 
the actual problems of government (‘‘ Les programmes politiques ne 
pouvaient étre appliqués. On était impuissant 4 résoudre les conflits 
sociaux ”’—could the truth be told in fewer words?); the Directory 

1 The editorial conditions of this work provide another “headache for the 
historian.” A slip issued by the publishers says the translator is P. P. Webb; 
the title-page names P. Volkov. The “ jacket mentions neither, merely stating 
that the work is ‘‘ edited with an introduction by J. B. Trend,” whereas the title- 

e speaks only of his preface. In these circumstances perhaps Messrs. Volkov 


and/or Webb will pardon a critic who looks on the work as substantially a pro- 
duet of Mr. Trend’s industry and scholarship. 






















































































































































































abrogated the Constitution, but solved only the simplest problems; 
imprudent severities at Jaca swung the electorate against the monarchy, 
even when qualified by the hope of constitutional guarantees; and 
parallel to the whole, “sans souci de l’appui, de l’indifférence ou de 
Vhostilité du gouvernement,” proceeds the economic and cultural 
renaissance of Spain. Here is the real Spain. “ Le nouveau presti 
de l’Espagne dans le monde est donc justifié.”” There is unfortunately 
no index, and but half a page of bibliography. 

Wuu1am J. Enrwistis. 


English and Norse Documents relating to the Reign of Ethelred the Unready, 
By Marcarer Asnupown. 1930. xiii+ 311 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 


Tas book, like Topsy, has ne ” : it has not been created ag 
the result of a preconceived and purposeful design. The authoress, 
as she states in her candid preface, started with a study of that master. 

iece of Anglo-Saxon literature, ‘The Battle of Maldon,” and the 
lish and Norse documents which now compose the bulk of the book 
were originally introduced merely to supply an appropriate background 
to the poem. This explains why the scope of the work is restricted to 
the reign of Ethelred, an otherwise rather regrettable limitation, ex- 
cluding as it does many of the most interesting references to English 
historical events which are to be found in Old Norse literature. Indeed, 
the Norse extracts chosen are not for the most _ conspicuously 
relevant to English history. For instance, it is difficult to agree that 
the introduction of the passage from the Jomsvikinga Saga, giving the 
rules of that curious association, needs little excuse, and Miss Ashdown’s 
justification for its inclusion is more ingenious than convincing. The 
account of Gunnlaug Snake-tongue’s experiences at the court of Ethelred 
supplies an interesting picture of that unhappy monarch at his best, 
but the only documents of real historical interest in this section of the 
work are the two dealing with Saint Olav in his early and unregenerate 
days, taken from the Heimskringla and the Flatey Book respectively. 

These raise a very interesting problem in connection with Olav’s 
alleged demolition of London Bridge. 

This incident, vouched for as it is by the contemporary skalds 
Sigvat and Ottar the Black, must certainly be reckoned historical, 
in spite of the fact that it is not mentioned at all in English sources, 
unless there is a veiled reference to it in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(a.D. 1013), where it is stated that ‘‘ much of his (Svein Forkbeard’s) 
force was drowned in the Thames, because they took no thought for 
any bridge.”’ If this be so, it seems to confirm the statement of Sigvat 
that Olav was fighting against the English on this occasion, which is 
also the version of the Flatey Book ; for it was tactical thoughtlessness 
to destroy the bridge for the sake of its fortifications if, as Sigvat and 
Snorre agree, part of the viking host was quartered in Southwark, and 
the disaster indicated in the Chronicle may well have followed. Snorre, 
who makes Olay Ethelred’s ally, is obviously at sea in his chronology, 
though he makes the spectacular exploit strategically more creditable. 
It is, in fact, characteristic of the Norse sources, which handled their 
material artistically and were composed—with the exception of the 
skaldic verses—at a date long after the occurrences recorded, to 
remember incidents but confuse dates and circumstances; in this 
respect they are complementary to such a bald chronological summary 
as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
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It is this variety o* approach which lends to Miss Ashdown’s book 
much of its interest : the poetic extracts offer a contrast no less striking, 
though of a different character. ‘‘ Maldon ” is epic in form, deriving 
its best effects from its spirited and straightforward presentation of 
detail: in such a poem as Hallfred’s Olafsdr4pa, on the other hand, 
actual events are the subject of the most casual allusion, most of the 
fighting is conventional, and nothing is straightforward: Olav 
Tryggvason has to be described in such obscure “ kennings ”’ as “‘ the 
doughty tree of the war-kirtle.” It is most instructive to have these 
two poems, so similar in subject, so divergent in treatment, placed in 
juxtaposition. 

The annotation of the whole work is remarkably complete and 
scholarly, the two indices of personal and place-names being an 
especially useful feature. Though the main interest remains literary, 
and centres round the ‘‘ Maldon ”’ poem, the book is certainly also a 
valuable contribution to the historical study of the period included. 

G. M. GaTHorNE-Harpy. 


The Cambridge History of India. Volume III, Turks and Afghans. 
Edited by Sm T. Wotsgetey Hare. 1928. xxxii-+ 752 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


Tus, the first of two volumes dealing with India under Muhammadan 
rule, covers the period from the eleventh to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The first chapter tells the story of the early Arab conquest 
of Sind in the eighth century, which was not permanent. The second 
is also introductory, dealing with Ghaznawid relations with India. 
Chapters iii to ix trace the rise and fall of the various dynasties that 
succeeded one another as Sultans of Delhi; Chapters x—xvii treat of 
the independent kingdoms of Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, Gujarat, 
Malwa, the Bahmanis and their successors in the Deccan. Chapter 
xviii covers the Hindu states of South India in the period of this volume. 
A brief chapter xix tells the little that is known of Sind and Multan. 
Chapter xx deals with the Hindu states of Northern India: part of 
this chapter should have been at the beginning of the volume, for it 
describes India at the Muslim conquest. Chapters xxi and xxii deal 
with Burma and Ceylon, while in xxiii Sir John Marshall deals fully 
and brilliantly with the Monuments of Muslim India. Some three- 

uarters of the book is by the editor, who writes on all the Muslim 

ynasties except that of Gujarat, which section is from the pen of Sir 
Denison Ross. Mr. G. E. Harvey has an excellent chapter on Burma, 
Mr. Wickremasinghe a somewhat parochial one on Ceylon, and 
Professor Krishnaswami Aiyengar a not too well-digested chapter on 
the Hindu states of South India. 

Sir Wolseley Haig’s achievement in giving a consecutive story from 
the various original sources for his own part of the book and in harmonis- 
ing the work of the other contributors is a remarkable one. As a 
digest of material hitherto only;partly accessible in Elliot’s translations, 
his work is the first critical survey of the early Muslim period in India. 
If the book belongs to that class of history of which Baihaki says that 
we only learn that someone killed somebody, the fault is that of the 
sources. A little more use might have been made of epigraphical 
and numismatic evidence, not that it is by any means neglected. The 
fact that Shams al-Din Kaiumars struck coins entitles him to a place 
in the dynastic lists and fuller mention on p. 87. Coins also exist of 
sons of Firuz III, Zafar and Ahmad b. Firuz, and of a certain Firuz b. 
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Abu Bakr, probably a dson of Firuz. The coins also show that 
the infant successor of Muhammad b. Tughlak was called Mahmud, not 
Muhammad, and whatever the meaning of T'ughlak they leave no doubt 
that the best known member of the dynasty called himself Muhammad 
bin Tughlak and not Muhammad Tughlak. A number of inconsistencies 
in spelling have been overlooked. Deogir also appears as Devagiri and 
nee they appear separately in the index, as do Champaner 
and panir, Junagadh and Junagarh, Fatehpur and Fathpur. 
Lack of uniformity in transliteration of Hindu names leads to such 
doublets as Bir Narayan and Vira Narayan (the latter is still incorrect). 
The index, though full and accurate, should have corrected such 
i ities. The worst fault in it is putting names like al-Mamun, 
al-Idrisi, under the Arabic article. There are a few superficial blemishes, 
which with a number of misprints might be corrected when the book is 
reprinted. The illustrations, which again owe a great deal to the 
generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata, are excellent. J. ALLAN. 


Papsturkunden in England: 1 Band, Bibliotheken und Archive in 
Tendon. Von WattrHer Horrzmann. 1930. 2 parts, 
210 + 446 pp. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 5M. 


TE appearance of the first volume of Dr. Holtzmann’s collection 
of papal documents preserved in England is a notable event. Apart 
altogether from the value of these texts for the history of papal relations 
with this country, for which they are of fundamental importance, they 
throw light on many passages of local history, give a basis for the dating 
of innumerable royal and private charters, and add material facts toa 
large number of biographies. The work, when completed, ought to be 
in every medievalist’s library. 

The present instalment is only concerned with documents of which 
the originals or transcripts are preserved in London. A long intro- 
duction gives a very elaborate account of the chief London collections 
of manuscripts, covering not only the British Museum, the Public 
Record Office, the College of Arms, and Lambeth Palace Library, but 
the archives of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and S&t. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. The most valuable part of this section is 
undoubtedly the long list of cartularies which have been searched for 
papal documents, for Dr. Holtzmann gives in each case the date of the 
manuscript, and there is no other single book in which this information 
is given. It is unlikely that any important collection has escaped 
Dr. Holtzmann’s search, but it may be noted that Egerton MS. 3031, 
a cartulary of Reading Abbey which he was unable to use for the present 
work, contains copies of more than twenty papal documents ranging 
from Calixtus II to Celestine III. In the strictly editorial pa: his 
work, Dr. Holtzmann’s great knowledge of the development of papal 
formulas in the papal Chancery has enabled bim to supply many gaps 
in imperfect texts; it is interesting, for example, to compare his com- 
plete copy of Innocent II’s confirmation to Farleigh Priory with the 
fragmentary edition given by Dr. Round in his Ancient Charters forty 
years ago. In his representations of place-names Dr. Holtzmann has 
generally been successful, though some readings derived from late 
medieval transcripts naturally need correction. 

It would be premature to draw definite historical conclusions from 
Dr. Holtzmann’s work before the appearance of its second instalment, 
dealing with texts preserved in collections outside London. Never- 
theless, certain significant facts are already beginning to appear. The 
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very considerable number of documents issued for —— by Eugenius 
II] is a good illustration of the new situation in ecclesiastical politics 
ereated by King Stephen’s uncertain title. There is abundant evidence 
in this book of the influence exercised in England by Alexander III 
and his immediate successors 1—influence which was to form the basis 
of the power of Innocent III in his dealings with King John. More 
remarkable, in a way, is the extreme rarity of papal documents 
oooasioned by English business in the seventy years which followed the 
Norman Conquest. It seems clear that more than two generations 
after this event before it was at all common for English religious 
to obtain confirmations of their — from the pope or to 
carry their disputes to his court. On the other hand, the evidence for 
relations between the papacy and England under Edward the Con- 
fessor is materially strengthened by the remarkable confirmation which 
Victor II issued for Chertsey Abbey, in 1055 or 1057 according to Dr. 
Holtzmann. It is evident that familiar ralisations about a new and 
intimate connection established between England and the papacy by the 
a will need material revision if Dr. Holtzmann’s second volume 
confirms the impression produced by his first. F. M. Srenton. 


Bristol Charters, 1155-1373. By N. Dermorr Harpine. 1931. 
218 pp. Bristol Record Society. 

The Medieval Council of Exeter. By B. Wuxunson and R. C. EastEr- 
Ling. 1931. xxxiv-+105 pp. Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 


TuEsE books show what good work is being done in local history 
by the new universities. The latter is by two lecturers of the University 
of S.W. England; the former, though it is not by a lecturer of 
the university but by the City Archivist, yet owes its existence to the 
University of Bristol, without which the Record Society would not 
have arisen. Miss Harding may be congratulated on her work. There 
are very few mistakes in the Latin :—coniuncantur (p. 126) should be 
convincantur, omni (p. 128) should be omnes, demandande (ibid., line 15) 
should probably be demandandas. Her transcript of John’s charter 
. 8) has been compared with the facsimile in Bickley’s edition of the 
Book and is quite correct. Her translation of the deeds is good, 
tho’ Sa loementatieutasinnttie sicut melius eas habuerunt 
(p. 12), and the curious words quibus comitatis (p. 18), the latter being 
t indicative. The first volume of a series is always difficult, as 
ere eager ean eee ae 50 see to be a guide, and 
the editor has done well. It is not her fault if the volume adds little 
or nothing to our knowledge of the history of Bristol and, except for 
the last charter, is rather dull. Bristol has remarkably few early 
charters for such an im t place. In conclusion may I entreat 
the Committee to alter their rules for transcription? If they will read 
the Latin of this book, they will see what nonsense is made by repro- 
ducing the punctuation of the original. Many medieval scribes 
sprinkled their copy with stops on no principle at all, there is nothing 
gained by followimg them, and it is the same with capitals; some 
scribes will burst into a capital in the middle of a word. The Record 
Office, which should be a good judge, disregards the punctuation and 
the capitals of the scribe when it reproduces a Latin text. Also if the 
Committee will look at the index they will see that though it means well 
it is something of a joke. 
1 On which see Z. N. Brooke, ‘‘The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal 
Authority in England,” Cambridge Historical Journal, I1. 213-28, 
No. 64.—voL. XVI. AA 
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Dr. Wilkinson took a most difficult subject when he determined to 
write on the origin of the Town Council of Exeter, how it was elected 
at different times and what its functions were. Whether it will ever be 
possible to answer these questions fully is uncertain. The writer 
describes this work as a preliminary survey and its conclusions ag 
tentative, but at all events he is able to show that the account given 
in E. A. Freeman’s History of Exeter concerning the election of the 
Mayor and the constitution of the town does not correspond with 
the facts, as revealed in the rolls of the Mayor’s Court, which form the 
primary authority. The Mayor, for instance, was not elected by the 
body of freeman but by thirty-six eleciores who in turn were selected 
by a committee of four, of whom two were nominated by the outgoing 
mayor. Mr. Wilkinson has no difficulty in showing the inaccuracy of 
Freeman’s theory that the government of the city was originally 
democratic and became oligarchic; he shows that in the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries the Mayor and the Council were chosen from 
a limited number of the leading burgesses, and the constitution was 
aristocratic if not oligarchic. As Freeman had never seen the original 
rolls he was working in the dark. A great difficulty in studies of this 
kind is that medieval boroughs had no written constitution and would 
make radical alterations, almost for a whim, and would often soon 
return to the first method; also they altered the titles of their officers 
in an arbitrary way and preferred to be inconsistent. Thus at Exeter 
those who were next after the Mayor were called senescalli in some 
years, ballivi in others; on the other hand, the ballivi of p. 70 are quite 
different, being identical with the sub-ballivi of p. 78, elsewhere called 
servientes or serjeants. H. Savrer. 


Copiale Prioratus Sanctiandree. Edited by J. H. Baxter. 1930. 
lxiii + 527 pp. Milford. 42s. 


Tis book is as valuable as we had a right to expect from the 
character of both manuscript and editor. Nine Scottish MSS. were 
icked up at different times by Flacius Illyricus, ‘“ the father of 
Modern Church History,” and sold after his death (1575) to the new 
University of Helmstedt: thence, in 1810, they came to the Duke of 
Brunswick’s lib: at Wolfenbiittel. ‘These MSS. came from Arbroath, 
Coupar-Angus, " Beta. and especially St. Andrews. That with 
which we are here concerned is Prior Haldenstone’s Copiale : “‘ a book of 
copies, a precedent book, or a kind of day-book in which the Prior 
transcribed for his own satisfaction and future use duplicates of the 
documents which passed through his hands.” With the same diligence 
which enabled Professor Baxter to discover this book (which Skene had 
not noticed when he went to Wolfenbiittel to work for his edition of 
Fordun’s chronicle) he has supplemented the text by a rich apparatus 
of illustrative documents and notes, which more than double the size 
of the volume, and enormously increase its value for the student. The 
minute care bestowed on the identification of persons and places in the 
notes can scarcely be appreciated but by those who have at some time 


+ There are a few errors, mainly misprints; leprosorum appears as leprorum 
(pp. 91, 92, 94 and elsewhere); servientes ad clavem (p. 95) should be ad clavum; 
comvproerent (p. 95) is no doubt compareret; stabiliter (p. 44) is stabilitam; on 
p. 73 there are six misprints; the custodes clavorum iP: 25) were not “ keepers of 
the keys,”’ but the clavigeri “‘ mace-bearers."" Asthe Mayor's rolls are so numerous 
that cannot be printed in full, it is more than ever essential that such extracts 
a6 are given should be beyond suspicion, 
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faced the same problems, and fallen back with far less satisfactory 
results. 

In a miscellaneous volume of this kind, each will find his own 
separate interest; but a brief catalogue may supply some idea of its 
rich contents. Those who are inclined to regard nationalism as a 

-medieval growth will find food for reflection on pp. xxxvi, xliii, 
xliv, liv, 17, which last celebrates the many superiorities of Scotland 
over other nations, including the origin of her population in Scithia 
Major, and their migrations through the Mare Serenum and the Columns 
of Hercules to their present abode. It is interesting to meet the title 
Beclesia Latina (p. 193), and there are very interesting glimpses of 
university life at Cologne in 1443 (328, cf. 494). Sidelights on monastic 
conditions are naturally frequent; they leave much the same im- 

ion as contemporary English records, except that the farming out 
of churches is even more common in Scotland, especially to laymen. 
On the vexed question of the Abbot’s dispensing power we have 
interesting evidence on p. 363, and indeed in that whole letter. The 
first document in the Appendix is one which may be summarised 
in Mr. Baxter’s own words: ‘ Thomas Rossy, bishop of Candida 
Casa, concludes his treatise on the Great Schism, appending a letter in 
which he challenges any English bishop, but especially the bishop of 
Norwich, to decide the issue between Clement VII and Urban VI by 

nal combat. The challenge is dated 1387.” Very important for 

formation origins are Quintin Folkherd’s four letters written in 1410 
(p. 230), Archdeacon Croyser’s sermon at the Council of Basel in 1434 
(p. 278) and Abbot Livingstone’s before the Synod of Mainz in 1439 
(pp. 285, 290), and his ‘“‘ exhortatio ” of 1451 (p. 359). 

But the most important matter in this volume is that which con- 
cerns the Ecumenical Councils of the fifteenth century, and their 
relations with the Pope; and, by implication, the effect of the Great 
Schism on loyal churchmen’s minds. The Vatican Decree of 1870 is 
very hard to reconcile with plain facts and sober arguments which 
emerge here; see especially pp. 108-9, 139, 143, 145, 189, 205-6, 212, 
296-301, 399, 495. This may suffice, perhaps, to show the value of a 
book, which, it must be repeated, is an admirable testimonial to British 
scholarship. G. G. CouLron. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume vi, Canada 
and Newfoundland. 1930. xxi+ 939 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. 


FirrrEN years have passed since the publication of Canada and its 
inces, a co-operative history in twenty-three volumes, which has 
since been recognised as a standard authority. During these fifteen 
— Canadian history has progressed greatly: many new documents 
ve been made available to scholars, and many monographs have 
added to our understanding of the source-materials. An encyclo- 
pedic summary of the new scholarship such as the Cambridge History 
of the British Empire now gives us, is, therefore, peculiarly timely. 
Various authors of the older work have contributed to the new, for the 
English editors have utilised the assistance of a Canadian adviser, 
Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, and indeed the work is essentially 
Canadian in authorship and point of view. History is broadly inter- 
preted throughout the volume: several chapters devoted to the 
economic development of Canada have been entrusted to competent 
economists, and a lucid description of the geographical background by 
AA? 
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a Canadian geologist, Dr. Coleman, forms a fitting introduction to a 
history which is largely concerned with the conquest of environment 
human nature. The absence of illustrative maps, either for this 
chapter or for those dealing with colonisation and warfare, is 
unfortunate. 

Among such a galaxy of topics it seems invidious to single special 
ones out for separate treatment. A whole series of chapters deal with 
exploration and pioneering movements. The reviewer feels that 
French Canada was somewhat unfairly treated here, as only two 
chapters are allotted to her colonisation, and a condensation which 
reduces the exploits of John Cabot, Cartier and Champlain to a few 
paragraphs deprives this part of the history of the romance of adventure 
which should be its distinguishing characteristic. Even in the much 
fuller accounts of the Canadian west, the chapter by Dr. Oliver tends 
to be a triumph of statistics. The nearest approach to a sympathetic 
account of the pioneer is reached by Sir Robert Falconer in an unusual 
chapter on “‘ The Pioneering Spirit.” 

The conventional theme of Canadian constitutional development 
is more adequately treated. Mr. Burt’s researches on the Quebec Act 
result in a vindication of the statesmanship of its authors—a reversal 
of the common Anglo-Canadian criticism. Chapter x, on the develop- 
ment of representative government, incorporates much recent research 
material on the Canadian origins of responsible government, and 
chapter xi, on Lord Durham’s Mission, treats a topic of imperial 
importance in the most attractive literary style of the whole volume. 
Mr. Kennedy’s chapter on the constitution is a piece of luminous 
exposition, of which a special feature is the constructive criticism of 
certain defects in the Canadian constitution which experience has 
revealed. Chapter xxx, which treats adequately the relation of Canada 
to the Empire, is an important addition to the volume, though the plan 
of the series closes the chapter at 1921 and leaves the theme rather 
truncated. One is also tempted to wonder why the relations of 
Canada with the United States, of peculiar importance throughout 
her history, did not receive a special chapter. 

The wars of Canada have each been allotted separate treatment. 
The chapter by Duncan McArthur on that of 1812, attributing the major 
responsibility for it to the imperialistic ambitions of the new-born 
American West, is superior to any other short account known to the 
reviewer. Lieut.-Col. Wood’s chapter on Canada in the World War 
treats the subject with a national pride kept well under restraint, 
and should be of general interest. 

The concluding chapter of the volume, on cultural development, is 
again marred by the necessity of over-condensation, but it gives 
good outline of the development of Canadian schools, and should do 
something to correct the average Anglo-Canadian’s lack of appreciation 
of the cultural achievements of French Canada. 

The volume allote three chapters to the history of Newfoundland. 
Professor Newton’s chapter on the pioneer period emphasises its 
amphibious character with much erudition. The later history of 
Newfoundland reveals political developments parallel with Canada 
and leaves the impression that their inclusion with Canadian history 
is not so illogical as a first impression might suggest. 

A comprehensive classified bibliography is not the least valuable 
part of this excellent volume. AILEEN DUNHAM. 
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Sully, Colbert and T'urgot : a chapter in French Economic History. By 
Exzanor C. Loper. 1931. xvi-+ 263 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. E. C. Lopes has undertaken to initiate the English public into 
the economic and social history of France in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, emphasising the part played by the three 
great statesmen Sully, Colbert and Turgot. In this she has thoroughly 
succeeded. She is, indeed, perfectly conversant with the most im- 
portant works which have appeared in France upon the subject, as one 
can see from the good bibliographies following every chapter, which we 
can only wish had been a little more complete.!_ Further, she has a very 
correct conception of the historical evolution of our country, in the 
widest sense ; and this is none the less worthy of praise, for constantly, 
as she rightly affirms, economic phenomena and political facts become 
narrowly intermingled. Finally, the whole book is written in a lively 
manner and reads very pleasantly. 

The author first paints deftly the state of the French countryside 
and towns before the Wars of Religion, and shows how the terrible 
ravages of the Hundred Years’ War had been gradually repaired, 
thanks to the natural gifts of the soil and to the patient energy of the 
inhabitants. She rightly emphasises the fact that the French peasant, 
by that time mostly free in status, was often the real owner of the land 
he cultivated, despite the maintenance of the seignorial régime; per- 
haps, however, her account of the relations between the seigneurs and 
their subjects is a little too idyllic. She shows in addition that the 
towns had developed and become wealthy, and she describes excellently 
the character of the various urban classes (artisans, merchants, rich 
bourgeoisie). She can be criticised only for not having sufficiently 
insisted on the results of the influx of the precious metals from America, 
which in the sixteenth century produced a very grave crisis in prices, 
the social consequences of which were very serious.” 

The economic and social results of the Wars of Religion are equally 
well elucidated. From them France emerges impoverished, but mani- 
festing once again her “ extraordinary power of recuperation,”’ as Miss 
Lodge happily terms it. With what energy Sully, Henry IV’s great 
minister—in complete accord with his master and friend—contributed 
to this revival is shown with great precision and in a most lively manner. 
But after the assassination of the king the troubles accompanying two 
successive regencies brought new disasters in their train, which might 
with advantage have been emphasised a little more strongly. This 
time it was Colbert, another great minister, who applied himself to the 
task of reparation, but without succeeding entirely. Hise work is well 
described, but, in our opinion, with a rather severe insistexce upon his 
defects and mistakes. The truth is that Colbert had not, like Turgot, 
“ when the sun of monarchy was setting,” either a great mind or a great 
heart. Miss Lodge has ably shown the reasons why this man, so well 
intentioned, failed. 

Two very full chapters are devoted to the economic and social 
condition of France in the eighteenth century. They seem to us the 


1 For example, she quotes M. Henri Hauser’s Les Ouvriers du temps pased ; 
she — have added other excellent works by the same author, especially 
Travailleurs et marchands de Vancienne France and Les débuts du capitalisme. 

® On this question the admirable works of Paul Raveau should have been cited, 
ome 4 L’ Agriculture et les classes paysannes dans le Haut-Poitou au 16¢ Siécle 

8, ). 
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best part of the book: very well informed, very accurate, very much 
alive. They make clear to the reader why France, despite considerable 
economic progress, especially on the commercial side, was carried away 
by the tide of Revolution as a result of her social and legal condition. 
We think, however, that it would have been well to lay more stress 
upon the bad administrative and financial organisation, the fiscal 
embarrassments, which seem to us to have been the immediate cause of 
a Revolution which involved the sudden downfall of the whole of the 
ancien régime. Henri Sér. 


The English Revolution : an Introduction to English History, 1603-1714. 
By Ipeis Deane Jonrs. 1931. xvi 4-361 pp. Heinemann, 
10s. 6d. 


Mz. Dzeanz Jonzs has produced a very able, a very readable, but 
in some ways a rather provoking book. The first provocation is the 
sub-title. It is in no sense an “introduction”’: in fact the author 
admits in his preface that it assumes a good deal of knowledge, and 
that its correct description is a “‘ commentary ”’ on the history of the 
period. The second provocation is a very notable and exasperating 
omission. Mr. Deane Jones sets out, very righteously and with 
imposing panoply, to slay the time-honoured misconception that the 
Civil War was waged between the champions of prerogative on the one 
side and the champions of parliamentary control onthe other. Nothing 
could be better than his statement at the outset (p. 14), that “ the old 
system fell before a climax of national union in 1640; war was the 
result of a swift national cleavage of which there was no sign before 
the summer of 1641.’ Equally pellucid is the assertion (p. 60), as of 
a “ fundamental fact, that both parties in the Civil War sprang from 
the opposition formed against the system of the first two Stuart Kings,” 
and again (pp. 60 and 214), that the destruction of the prerogative 
system was completed by August 1641. With confident anticipation 
the reader follows the marshalling of the forces for the first session of 
the Long Parliament. But, when he comes to the actual encounter im 
which prerogative was triumphantly and finally defeated, he will be 
astounded to find nothing about this momentous victory except 4 
jejune sentence about “no Star Chamber, no High Commission, no 
Popery.”’ The omission of any account or estimate of the constita- 
tional measures of 1641 is not only startling in itself, but it also mars 
the author’s comments on the Restoration settlement, when these 
measures were left intact with the exception of a modification of the 
Triennial Act, 

By the side of this major error of omission—inexcusable even in a 
work which is necessarily compressed—the errors of commission may 
appear comparatively trivial, The book abounds in statements which 
are either erroneous or at the best highly disputable. It is only 
possible to cite a few of them, The author lays great stress upon what 
he calls the Tudor experiment of ‘‘ Parliamentary monarchy,” and he 
dates this from 1485 (p, 26). In so doing he omits the later part of 
Henry VII's reign and the earlier years of Henry VIII, when Parliament 
was almost dispensed with and was certainly not allied with the Crown. 
He says(p. 17) that Calvin's case admitted ‘foreigners to the commercial 
and legal privileges of Englishmen”; but the essence of the decision 
was that the post nati were not foreigners, In view of what passed in 
the first session of Parliament in 1604, it ia hardly correct to say that 
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1611 witnessed “ the first open rift in the partnership of Crown and 
Parliament’ (p. 20). It is not true to say that Denmark was 
“ betrayed ”’ under James 1 (p. 17). It is an exaggeration to say that 
the Petition of Right laid down “ fundamental principles of government 

which sovereignty must pass, sooner or later, from the King and his 
Courts to the Parliament and their courts”’ (p. 25), and it is very 
doubtful whether Charles I “ evaded ” the Petition (p. 23), though he 
was accused of doing so. In describing the Revolution settlement, the 
author says that ‘‘ the suspending power was gone, and the dispensing 
power was too dangerous to use ’’ (p. 169). This implies that the latter 
power was retained. As a matter of fact the Bill of Rights abolished 
the dispensing power, except when a statute expressly authorised 
dispensation. It is grotesque to find Spain described as the “ poor 
relation ’’ of France in the period following 1659 (p. 243). The phrase 
would be more applicable to Spain under Philip v though even then 
it would be questionable. Why should Austria be described as a 
“new ally ’’ in the war of the Spanish Succession (p. 250)? She had 
been a partner, though an inefficient one, in the previous war. The 
Tories did not “‘ honour ” the Barrier Treaty of 1709 (p. 251): they 
repudiated it and made a new treaty with the Dutch. ft is true that 
the Whigs, for temporary tactical reasons, assented to the Occasional 
Conformity Act in 1711, but it is hardly correct to say that their action 
“ended the Puritan stage of Whig development” (p. 174). The most 
perfunctory and superficial part of the book is in the chapter dealing 
with Scotland. The author forgets or ignores the fact that the Scottish 
Parliament after 1586 included delegates from shires as well as from 
royal burghs, and that it therefore contained four sections (except in 
the intervals when bishops were excluded), which from the supposed 
ana of France were miscalled “ estates.”” This vitiates his account 
of the Lords of the Articles (p. 211). Later, writing on the period after 
1688, he speaks on p. 219 of the Scots’ ‘‘ dummy Parliament,’’ and on 
the next page of the actions of the same assembly “ in the exuberance 
of its new freedom,” but he fails to explain how the dummy was 
galvanised into life or how this new freedom was attained. And he 
undoubtedly exaggerates the extent of direct English control of Scot- 
land under Charles II (p. 210). It is quite true that at the outset 
Seotland was ruled by a Council which contained English ministers. 
Bat, when Lauderdale got the ascendancy into his own hands, he soon 
exeluded the intervention of his English colleagues. Lauderdale may 
be regarded as the founder of the tradition that Scotsmen were to have 
* monopoly of their own offices, while retaining an unlimited right to 
meddle in English affairs. The persistence of this tradition, though 
Mr. Deane Jones does not refer to it, goes far to account for both the 
making of the Union and its rather remarkable success. 

Although. a reviewer is bound, in the exercise of his trade, to lay 
stress upon what he considers to be defects in a book, he is equally 
beand te point out its merits. And there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Deane Jones’s volume has really great merits. The account of the 
split in tho Long Parliament from the time of the Grand Remonstrance, 
the summary of the Civil War, and the estimate of the causes of the 
Puritan victory, are all admirable. And the whole book has a freshness 
and vigour which make it stimulating reading, and which amply 
deserve the encomiums which Professor Barker, in the guise of a grand 
father, bestowew upon it in a breezy introduction. 

Rionarp Lopar 
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Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 1640-1660, 
By Marcaret James. 1930. viii + 430 pp. Routledge. 2s. 

Dr. James has undertaken a difficult subject and a very large one. 
In the course of treating it she has collected a great amount of useful 
and relevant information which renders her book of permanent value 
to students of the period. If the problems are made a great deal 
clearer than the policy and treated more adequately, the comparative 
difficulty of the two sides of the work is an obvious explanation. It 
was more easy to collect the facts than to make their connection and 
significance plain, or to bring out their causes and results. A chapter 
such as the second one, which sets forth the economic results of the 
Civil War period—roughly the ten — from 1642 to 1651—is a valu- 
able supplement to political histories of the same years. The 
chapter on the influence of religion and philosophy which serves as 
an introduction to the whole book is rather too general—much of it 
would have come better at the conclusion. A fuller and more system- 
atic acoount of the economic organisation of England before the 
Puritan Revolution began would have furnished a better starting- 

int. 

Text and notes both show that Miss James’s researches have been 
wide and thorough—pamphlets and newspapers, state papers and 

ivate letters, local records and in some cases municipal archives 
ave all contributed their share. 

Her estimate of the relative value of these authorities is usually 
just. However, she is inclined to attribute too much importance to 
some of the rare pamphlets of advanced thinkers, and too little to 
publications which reflected a larger body of opinion, and influenced 
far more readers. In her chapter on “ Projects of Social Reform ” 
she makes too much of Winstanley and Peter Cornelius and other 
devisers of new commonwealths. The economic troubles of the time 
were not due to defects in the structure of the state so much as to 
political causes. The financial burdens which the Civil War, the 
conquest of Ireland and Scotland, and the wars with Holland and 
8 imposed on the English nation were too heavy to be borne. 
James has not devoted sufficient attention to taxation and 
finance. ;Similarly, with regard to social policy, the legislation of the 
period and what survives of the parliamentary debates indicate the 
aims of the various governments of the time far better than the 
pamphlets. Some of the sermons, also, are very illuminating. 

here are signs too that Miss James has not quite sufficient know- 
ledge of the persons concerned in the public affairs of the time to 
—— the evidence she has collected. For instance, Sir Nicholas 

p (or Crispe), one of the most important commercial magnates of 
London, appears both in text and index under the name of “ Cripps.” 
“H. P.,” whose pamphlet entitled “The Worth of a Penny,” she 

uotes several times, was not Hugh Peters, but that lific writer 
lear Peacham. The pamphlet entitled “‘The Poor Man’s Case” 
was, I believe, by John Cooke, the regicide, and the Frenchman 
writing home in 1659 who said, “ The religion of England is preaching 
and sitting still on Sundays,’ was not a genuine Frenchman, but 
John Evelyn (pp. 16, 1385, 272, 273). These are trifling errors, which 
do not diminish the real value of the book. The sections on the Poor 
Law, the Democratic Movement in the City and Gilds, on The Land 
Problem, and on Education, add a good deal to our knowledge of the 
problems with which they deal. During the first part of the Puritan 
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Revolution, statesmen and parliament concerned themselves almost 
exclusively with constitutional and ecclesiastical questions ; economic 
and social problems were forced upon their attention later, especially 
between 1647 and 1654, but no consistent or continuous policy was 
devised or adopted by any of the various governments of the revolu- 
tionary period. Some of these problems, which were the results of 
the Civil War, were solved by the Government of Charles II; others, 
more permanent in their character, remained for nineteenth-century 
statesmen to deal with. C. H. Friern. 


An Introduction to British Constitutional Law. By A. BERRIEDALE 
Kzirn. 1931. xii + 243 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Constitutional History of the First British Empire. By A. BERRIEDALE 
Keirn. 1930. xii -+- 443 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


ProressoR BERRIEDALE KzirTH is the most fertile and the most 
authoritative of contemporary commentators on Constitutional Law. 
He does not attempt to compete with Bagehot and Dicey as an ex- 

er of the principles of the Constitution, but in his mastery of 
detail and of legal interpretation he is a successful rival of the late 
Sir William Anson. His little volume on the subject is a marvel of 
compression. In some hundred and fifty pages he analyses the working 
of the executive, legislative and judicial machinery, and their relations 
with each other. Incidentally he finds space to consider such modern 
and contentious problems as the projects for reforming the House of 
Lords (p. 106) and the surreptitious growth of a droit administratif in 
England (p. 92), and also to trace the history of some of the privileges 
of the House of Commons (p. 120). The most original and valuable 
part of this exposition is the frequent reference to judicial decisions on 
constitutional problems, and he gives a very useful table of these cases. 
Seven pages are given to the constitution of the Anglican and other 
churches ; four to Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man; while the remainder of the book is devoted to the outlying 
parts of the Empire, the Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated. 
Territories and Protected States. This is a subject which Professor 
Keith has made peculiarly his own, and on which he has already written 
at greater length. The final chapter on India gives a useful summary 
of the dyarchy established in 1919, of the recommendations of the 
Simon Report, and of the proposals discussed at the London Conference. 
This chapter has a value at the moment, but will probably have to be 
rewritten before very long. 

It is always rash to differ from Mr. Keith, and limits of space make 
it impossible to discuss the numerous interesting problems which are 

ted by his closely packed volume. He seems to hold that the 
Saleenes of Mr. Baldwin to Lord Curzon in 1923 amounts to a virtual 
exclusion of peers from the office of Prime Minister (p. 99). This is a 
rather large conclusion from a si an ene If justified, it is a 
serious diminution of the Crown’s om of selection and should be 
included as such on p. 38. The Lord Chancellor is described (p. 56) as 
“the chief legal adviser of the government,’’ a function which is 
ly ascribed to the two Law Officers, the Attorney- and Solicitor. 

. Hardly sufficient emphasis is laid upon the danger that the 
Empire may be wrecked on a divergence of foreign policy, and on the 
way in which the recent definition of ‘‘ Dominion status ” has increased 
that danger. But it is satisfactory to read that ‘ war, if declared by 
the King, must affect the whole Empire, and there ia no authority for 
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General Herzog’s belief in the possibility of neutrality for the Dominions 
in a British war” (p. 169). 

Mr. Keith’s larger volume on the Constitutional History of the 
Empire down to the American revolt is not likely to find so many 
readers as his survey of current Constitutional Law. It is said in the 
preface to be designed as a text-book, but very few students will be 
able to master the immense masses of detail which are compressed into 
some four hundred solid pages. The author takes for granted a mastery 
of the political history of both Great Britain and the Empire, and has 
set himself to dissect the machinery, executive, judicial and legislative, 
which was devised for the government of the various British settle. 
ments, and for determining their relations with the Mother Country, 
during a period of nearly two centuries. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first traces the constitutional development during four 
well-defined periods : (1) that of the early Stewarts; (2) the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth; (3) the important — of Charles IT and 
James II, which are treated at great length ; and (4) the period follow- 
ing the Revolution of 1688. The second section contains a very full and 
detailed analysis of “‘the Imperial Constitution at its zenith.” The 
third, and on the whole the most readable, section deals with the 
difficulties which arose during the Seven Years War, with the expedients 
devised after its close to obtain a revenue for colonial defence, and with 
the main arguments advanced at the time in condemnation and defence 
of the conduct of the home government. 

The first two sections are the most substantial and the most valuable 
part of the book, and, though they will repel and intimidate all but the 
most resolute students, they will ve repay those who persevere. 
The information which they contain is derived from printed sources, but 
it will be difficult to find elsewhere such a full abstract of the various 
statutes, orders in council, judicial decisions and legal opinions as is 
supplied by Mr. Keith. Special praise may be given to the chapter on 
the Navigation Acts, and to the luminous five pages (182-6) on the 
Common and Statute Law of the Colonies. The value of the book for 
purposes of reference, and to many students it will be very useful in 
that respect, is immensely increased by a full bibliography, and by a 
truly model index. Ricwarp Lopes. 


Arthur Young: Voyages en France en 1787, 1788 et 1789. Premiére 
Traduction compléte et critique. Par Henri Se. 1931. 
Trois tomes, v + 1279 pp. Librairie Armand Colin. 160 fr. 


Tx1s translation of Arthur Young’s Travels in France opens the 
new series edited by Professor Albert Mathiez and entitled ‘‘ Classiques 
de la Révolution Frangaise.’”’ The series is designed to give the public 
an authentic and properly annotated text of sources of the history of 
the Revolution. moire such as formed the staple of previous collec- 
tions of this sort will not be excluded, but writings more strictly con- 
tem 'y with the Revolution will have the preference. The value 
of Young’s Travels to those who study the causes of the Revolution is 


well known in this country, but has hitherto been little rane in 


France. A translation by F. Soujés appeared in 1793 and reached a 
second edition in the following year. But even the second edition did 
not include the important matter added by Young to the second English 
edition, which also appeared in 1794, Another translation published in 
1801 reproduced the work of Soulés with large omissions. Even 4 
third translation by H. G. Lesage published in 1859 and republished in 
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1882 took no account of the second English edition, merely translating 
badly what Soulés had translated well. Professor Henri Sée has at last 
given his countrymen a full translation of Young’s Travels, omitting 
only the account of Young’s tour in Italy. It is extremely well done, 
at once lively and accurate, preserving the flavour of the original with- 
out any violence to the French language. 

Great praise is also due to M. Sée’s introduction, the best criticism 
of Young’s book which has ever been written. in general it is highly 
appreciative. Full justice is done to Young’s industry, acuteness, 
technical knowledge and sympathetic insight. When we compare him, 
M. Sée remarks, with other travellers in France at that time, we are 
struck with the astonishing superiority of Arthur Young. In the course 
of his three tours he accumulated precious data which even now we 
could hardly procure from any other source. His chapters on manu- 
factures, on the production of silk, on live-stock, on waste lands, on 
agricultural practices and on agricultural implements, are of unique 
value. On the other hand, Young as an English agricultural expert of 
that day brought to his travels certain preconceptions which biassed his 
study of rural France. His agricultural ideal was the maximum of pro- 
duction. This, he held, could best be attained by large properties and 
large farms. Enclosures were essential to high farming. The peasant 
was better off as a hired labourer than as a petty proprietor. Absolute 
freedom for the corn trade was essential to good agriculture and to the 
general well-being. Young interested himself more in economic than 
in social facts, of which he did not understand the complexity. When he 
turned from agricultural to political observations, he displayed great 
knowledge and acuteness but still, M. Sée thinks, a similar British bias. 
He saw far better than most of his countrymen how much economic 
causes had contributed to the Revolution, but he did not see how pro- 
foundly the structure of society in France differed from the structure of 
society in England. Consequently he thought that the French could 
not do better than adopt the English constitution, cleared of its palpable 
abuses. 

M. Sée’s notes, for which he has drawn not merely upon his own 
ample stores of knowledge but also on those of many other savants, are 
models of what notes should be, strictly relevant to the text, terse and 
fullof matter. With their help and the help of the works cited in them, 
the student will be able to correct and complete Young’s account of 
French agriculture in the eighteenth century to a degree hitherto im- 
possible. In taking leave of this scholarly work we may mention a few 
small slips. Such are (on p. 1) “‘Levenham’”’ for Lavenham, “ Lord 
Erne” for Lord Ernle, and “le célébre auteur Garrick” for “le 
eélébre acteur Garrick.” Young’s remark about the portraits in the 
chateau of Verteuil from the tenth century onwards becomes slightly 
more incredible as ‘‘une rangée de tableaux du X° siécle”’ (p. 160). 
The Mr. Brown mentioned on p. 199 was not, we think, Robert Brown 
the agriculturist, but Lancelot Brown, “ Capability’? Brown, the 
famous pioneer of landscape gardening. In a note on p. 500 a square 
mile is said to be the equivalent of 60 instead of 640 acres. 

F. C. Montacug. 


Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. By Hoipen 
Fourper. 1931. xi-+- 331 pp. Milford. 16s. 


Mr. Furper’s success in securing access to a large part of the 
Melville Papers which were sold at Sotheby's between 1924 and 1929 
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has enabled him to write an excellent biography of Dundas, of whose 
career al] phases (except the impeachment) are illustrated by this new 
material. Dundas owed much of his political importance to his 
supremely successful management of the Scottish elections: in 1796, 
for example, he returned 36 of Scotland’s 45 representatives. Mr. 
Furber’s detailed account of Dundas’s methods, which occupies about 
one-third of the volume, will be of great interest to all students of party 
organisation. 

The other chapters deal fully with Dundas’s work as Home Secre. 
tary, his management of the war with France, and his supervision of the 
East India Company's administration of British India. Mr. Furbersays 
all that can be said in favour of Dundas as a persecutor of the Scottish 
democrats between 1791 and 1794, and admits that he was an un. 
successful war minister. Dundas was more than an able party manager, 
and at the Board of Control he displayed real statesmanship. He was 
as anxious as Cornwallis himself to see the Company’s service purified 
and made an efficient instrument of administrative reform : he gave 
Cornwallis much encouragement and unremitting support. Though he 
showed himself entirely unscrupulous in distributing Scottish political 
patronage, he used his indirect influence with the Court of Directors 
moderately, and in the interests of the Company’s service. He shared 
with Pitt the responsibility for the India Act of 1784, which declared 
that the extension of dominion in India was repugnant to the honour 
and policy of England ; but in 1789 he was contemplating the possibility 
of a great territorial expansion of British power in India. 

Of one aspect of the working of the India Act, Mr. Furber, unfor- 
tunately, has given us no full analysis. The Court of Directors often 
found the supervision exercised by the Board of Control irksome and 
disagreeable. Dundas came to dislike the arrangement whereby the 
Government was precluded from all interference with the Company's 
commercial affairs. and the difficulties which he occasionally experi- 
enced in working with the Directors apparently made him consider 
the idea of anticipating in 1793 the 1858 solution of the Indian problem, 
with the 1813 and 1833 changes omitted. 

Mr. Furber suggests (p. 64) that the British were not concerned with 
the Dutch possessions in the East Indies because of doubts of the value 
of the spice trade. The Bengal Government, however, was anxious to 
extend its commerce with the eastern archipelago in order to facilitate 
the China trade, but refrained from pursuing a forward policy because of 
the Anglo-Dutch situation at home, on the eve of the French Revole- 
tion. The letter written by George Baldwin, the British Consul in Egypt, 
in July 1798, containing information about Napoleon’s e ition, was 
not addressed to Dundas (p. 119), but to W. Baldwin. e island to 
the north of Penang is not Tunk Ceylon (p. 64), but Junk Ceylon. On 
p- 22 the right to collect and administer Indian revenues is called the 
diwan instead of the diwani; a diwan was a revenue official. 

A. ASPINALL. 


English Education, 1789-1902, By Joun Witttam Apamson. 1930. 
x + 519 pp. Cambridge University Press, 21s. 


EpUcaTIONAL enthusiasts will find this book a mine of information: 
they will learn not only what the educationists did, but what fate 
prevented them from doing; not me viy the policies from time to time 
adopted by Government, but the policies unsuccessfully recommended 
by numerous Commissions ; not merely the contents of the reports of 
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those Commissions, but the views unsuccessfully put forward by the 
minority Commissioners; they will browse to the full on methods and 
syllabuses—often of schools which remained unique because their 

oters were ahead of, or beside, their age. But the ordinary 
student of history will feel disappointed that a writer, who has in the 

earned a reputation for lending 4 certain grace by his treatment 
to # repellent subject, should have taken so little pains to lighten his 
vessel when setting forth on so heavy a sea. Instead of this, he has 
overloaded her with facts and dates. He even gives the date when 
Tractarianism ended, and the “ specific year” when the industrial 
revolution began—deterred, perhaps, by fear of Mr. J. H. Clapham 
from giving the “ specific year’ when it ended. He gives the date of 
the foundation of the British and Foreign Bible Society twice over—in 
fact he mentions several things twice. His incursions into general 
history are numerous, often unnecessary, and occasionally misleading. 
Owen did not, as stated on p. 16, share with the first Sir Robert Peel 
im the production of his Act of 1802, but in drafting his Bill of 1816. 
Brougham ought not (twice over) to be called a Philosophical Radical, 
without any qualification. Sydney Smith was not, as implied on p. 53, 
resident in Bdinburgh from 1807 to 1811. Part III opens with a 
sentence which, to those who know nothing whatever about the 
franchise agitation of the ’sixties—and for whom else can such a sentence 
have been penned ?—would suggest that Lowe was the most violent of 
reformers. 

Venturing, with diffidence, on Professor Adamson’s own ground, 
one is tempted to inquire why he has shown us so much of the works, 
and so little of the finished product, and to complain that he gives no 
idea of the actual stage of culture attained by various sections of the 
community at different times—say, for instance, Manchester factory 
workers, as to whom there is a mass of interesting evidence in different 
Blue Books. A study of these, more especially the Report of 1816 of 
the Select Committee on Children in Manufactories, would have provided 
material for an estimate as to how far the paucity of day-schools was 
supplemented by Sunday schools, when children were employed all 
the week at the mills. Brougham’s speech of May 1835 was misleading 
im this respect. Mr. Adamson is also sometimes a trifle vague. 
So long as incomes are not equalised by the State, it would be the 
grossest materialism to prevent A from bestowing on his son a better 
education than B is able to afford, and yet some of his remarks, as, for 
instance, on p. 54, seem to suggest this. On p. 381 the Free Education 
Aet of 1891 is introduced as ifit was the end of a conspiracy between 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet and a certain Dr. Crosskey to ruin the 
voluntary schools ! 

Nevertheless, the book is not only, as observed above, a mine of 
information, but is, on the whole, marked by a balanced judgment and 
# due sense of proportion with regard to the enormous range of its 
subject-matter. A. F. FREMANTLE. 


The Vatican Council: the Story told from the inside in Bishop 
Ullathorne’s letters. By Dom Curuperr ButTixr., 1990. Two 
vols., xx + 300, vii +- 309 pp. Longmans, 25s, 

Tus is a work of authoritative scholarship, ‘“ the first substantive 
history’ of the Council ‘in English, not by the hand of an enemy.” 
Dom Butler expresses the belief that the impreasion left by his book 
will be “one at which the Catholic Chureh haa no cause to blush ”; 
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he might have added “ nor the enemies of the Lord any further cause to 
blaspheme.” As one studies this patient and transparently candid 
record one comes to realise very forcibly that all the faults and faili 
that can reasonably be charged against the conduct of the Vatican 
Council were of the order that is covered by the formula tout comprendre, 
c'est tout pardonner. Here was an attempt to transact business of 
extreme subtlety and complication by a procedure essentially parlia- 
mentary under circumstances entirely novel. Neither the officials 
responsible for organising the business nor the seven hundred odd 
bishops from every part of the world we.e men of experience in parlia- 
mentary technique. Complaints were made, at the time and after- 
wards, that the majority did not give the minority a fair chance; that 
the programme of business was unfairly arra ; that debates were 
unduly curtailed. Under what parliamentary systems have complaints 
such as these not been raised? Of the parliamentary management of 
the Vatican Council the candid reader may well say what Henry of 
Navarre said of Catherine de Médicis—‘‘ I am astonished that she did 
not do worse.” Lack of discipline from the chair rather than lack of 
freedom of debate is the fault that could best be > 

There was only one really objectionable piece of political sharp 

ractice, and the author of that, as one might guess, was Archbishop 
eontan, the only “convert ” at the Council, and in this matter he 
acted against the wishes of the Pope. Taken as a whole the leading 
men of both parties, both those who desired the definition of Papal 
Infallibility and those who considered the definition inopportune, 
strike one as a fine body of men, honourable and intelligent, acting 
towards one another with restraint and forbearance in circumstances 
such as often in secular assemblies lead to the abandonment of these 
virtues. Of course there was much that was “ all too human ” in the 
conduct of this great business, and no actor in the drama was more 
human than Pio Nono himself. Like Mr. Gladstone on another 
occasion, he was “an old man in a hurry.” His genuine intention to 
maintain a strict neutrality in relation to the discussion of his official 
infallibility had broken down completely before the Council was half- 
way through its work. He became “as a private theologian” an 
active supporter of the majority party. It was all too human and, as 
Dom Butler says, very pane le, but it in no way affected the result; 
and the same is true of Manning’s misplaced cleverness in packing the 
De Fide committee with his own supporters. 

It should be said that Bishop Ullathorne was Bishop of Birmingham, 
a very shrewd Yorkshireman of moderate opinions, who attended the 
official proceedings of the Council with scrupulous regularity but 
refused to be drawn into the unofficial caballings of either party. His 
letters are pleasantly written and of great interest, but the book is 
much more than a string for Ullathorne’s beads. It is a judicial history, 
complete in itself, Ullathorne’s letters supplying what one may call 
“ atmosphere,”’ It is interesting to find that, of other books on the 
Council, Dom Butler gives the highest, and indeed almost unqualified, 
pn to L’Eglise et L’Etat au Coneile du Vatican by Ollivier, 

7: esa III’s last Prime Minister, himself not a Catholic but a free 
thinker. 

“ After the Council,”’ says Dom Butler, ‘‘ not one of the Minority 
bishops failed to make known his adhesion to the Constitution Pastor 
4iternus, not one of them took part in any schismatical movement. 
When I have said this, speaking to Protestant audiences, I have been 
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met with the question ; ‘What! Do you say that it was right for these 
bishops to go against their intellectual convictions?’ Yes, surely; 
that is what it is to be a Catholic. . ...” D. C. SoMERVELL. 


Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc, xvi + 426 pp. 
Villages et Kasbas Berbéres. ix +22 pp. Par R. Montaone. 
1930. Paris: F. Alcan. 75 fr., 50 fr. 


M. Rosrrt Montaeng had the good fortune to be charged by the 
French authorities in Morocco with a series of special missions in the 
regions of the Western Atlas, and the first of these volumes, in which he 
resumes and amplifies the substance of a large number of earlier mono- 
graphs, contains an ordered survey of the conclusions resulting from 
the intensive researches which he was thus enabled to carry out. The 
basis of his work is a minute study of the present social and political 
organisms of the Berber settlers in the High Atlas and the valley of the 
Sus, and their varying relations with the central government (the 
Makhzen), supplemented by the fast-disappearing local tradition of the 
villagers and such historical material bearing on the subject as has been 
preserved in Arabic literature. Its importance for our understanding 
of the elements of political life amongst the Berbers of Morocco can 
hardly be seandal. Every step in the widening range of political 
organisation from village assembly through village autocrat and tribal 
chief to army leader, Sultan and Emperor, is illustrated and documented 
with a thoroughness and an attention to economic and religious factors 
which one would have thought scarcely possible to recover at this point 
of time. To be sure, M. Montagne owes something to his predecessors 
who studied the institutions of similar Berber communities in Algeria 
and elsewhere, more especially Masqueray and De Foucauld, but his 
conclusions are strictly guided by his own observations. By confining 
himself to the relatively small areas of which he, and he almost alone, has 
an intimate personal knowledge, he has placed himself beyond criticism. 

But though complete in one sense, this work is of special value as 


’ the starting-point of a much wider inquiry. The author has made it 


possible, for the first time in any branch of Islamic history, to trace in 
minute detail the evolution of political institutions within a single 
area. It is for future students to test and apply his conclusions in a 
less restricted sphere. Nor is it only the student of Islamic history who 
will find in it an abundance of new and fascinating material. one 
passage a hint is thrown out at the analogy between the types of com- 
munity which the writer is studying and those of village communities 
in Europe in pre-classical times. Though the unfamiliar ring of the title 
may perhaps cause it to be overlooked for a time, the thoroughness of 
its documentation cannot fail to win for it in the end from sociologists 
in all fields that attention which it richly deserves. 

The second volume is an “ atlas ”’ of illustrations to the first, each 
group of plates being preceded by a short summary of the relevant 
sections of the author’s argument. The photographs, well selected 
and excellently reproduced, form a worthy pendant to the work they 
illustrate. H. A. R, Gus, 


The Primary School: A Report of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, 1931, xxix + 290 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 2s. 6d. net. 


Many readers of History will be familiar with the earlier Report 
issued by a Consultative Committee of the Board—the ‘“ Hadow 
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Report ’’—which had such a profound effect on elementary education. 
This Report deals with the pre-adolescent period—between the ages of 
seven and twelve. It is a most valuable treatise on that subject, and 
should be carefully studied by all who are interested in any way in the 
welfare of children. 

Not the least interesting part of the book to historians is the sketch 
given in the first chapter of the development of primary education 
during the past century and a half. Reference is made to the 
‘minding ”’’ schools established in industrial areas early in the nineteenth 
century, for young children whose parents were at work during the day, 
The work of pioneers like Robert Owen and Sir James Kay-Shuttle. 
worth (the first permanent secretary of the Education Department) is 
mentioned, and provides material for interesting comparisons with 
modern educational methods. The effect of the various Education 
Acts—notably those of 1870 and 1902—is traced, and three paragraphs 
are devoted to the period since 1918. This introductory sketch should 
be read by students of modern social history with great care. 

The next sections of the Report deal with the physical and mental 
development of children between the ages of seven and eleven. At 
that age, it is stated, “there is certainly in children a comparative lack 
of interest in reasoning and a lack of power in logical analysis. Their 
thought remains concrete and particular. They are full of curiosity, 
but their interests are active and practical.” This statement has been 
used as an argument for a very flexible time-table—indeed for no 
subject time-table at all. The “ project” method is discussed: a 
method which, we are told, “instead of imparting knowledge of a 
subject in logical order takes the form of raising a succession of problems 
interesting to the pupils and leading them to reach, in the solution of 
these problems, the knowledge or principles which the teacher wishes 
them to learn.” Although such a method might be used to arouse 
interest, there would be great danger in its wide a in 
primary schools. After all, the children leaving these schools (at the 
age of over eleven) have little more than two years more to spend at 
school. This fact is rightly admitted by the Committee when they 
conclude, “ as the children advance through the primary school the 
project method, while still having a useful place, should to a greater 
extent pass into the subject method.” 

Readers of History will no doubt wish to know what the Committee 
has to say about the teaching of history to children. 

Lastly, their experience, at first but rudimentary, of the flux of events in 
time should be deepened and widened in the direction of what is called the 
historical sense, so that in respect of events and objects within their own observs- 
tion they may understand a little of how the present has grown out of the past 
and contains within itself the germs of the future. a formal history is 
epgronriote only to a later stage, they should have gathered, about people and 

ings in successive historic periods, a harvest of romantic information which 
will create an intelligent interest in history of a serious character (p. 100). 

We should all agree that an idea of chronology is essential: date 
charts have their place in the primary school, be they ever so simple. 
We should support the suggestion that, history being essentially an 
adult subject, its serious study must be left to a later stage. But 
what are we to say to “ a harvest of romantic information”? “ It’s 
a very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but it is not Homer ! ” has its parallel 
in “ It’s a very pretty story, but it is not history |” ‘“‘ Romantic ” and 
“ information ” er quite well be contradictory terms; and we feel 
that the Report should have said something about the historical 
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accuracy of the stories told. How many of the so-called “ History 
Readers ’’ contain too much “ romantic information ”’ and too little 
history! It is high time that truth and fiction should be separated 
even in the minds of the children, whose first question is always “‘ Is it 
true?” There are many suitable stories whose truth is not in doubt. 
For those of us who have taught in dingy, insanitary schools— 
still to be found, even in London—it is pleasant to read, “‘ Sites for 
new primary schools should be chosen with great care. Such sites 
should be open and sunny, removed as far as possible from the noise 
and dust of roads.” There are many other points of interest in the 
Report to which it is impossible to do justice within the limits of this 
review. The Committee is to be congratulated on the issue of so 
comprehensive a work—surely a milestone on the highway of 
education. C. H. GERRED. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Dr. L&on CauEn’s Haquissé d’ Histoire de V Orient et de la Gréce (Paris, 
Alcan; 12 frs.) will be found a useful little book for teaching purposes. 
In a short space the early history of the Near East as well as that of 
Greece down to the death of Alexander is sketched in outline, with 
French clarity and the requisite completeness. The textis accompanied 
by numerous and well-chosen illustrations, and a list is given of the 
more important modern works on the subject which the student is 
advised to read. M. Cahen has brought his “‘ Sketch ” up to date and 
has added to it some very useful maps. There is little or nothing to 
which the critic can ‘ake exception, apart from the dates assigned to 
the Egyptian dynas vrior to the new Empire, which are those of the 


advocates of the so-:».ud short chronology. The name, moreover, of 
Hammurabi, or Ammurapi, as it is also written in the inscriptions, is 
thrice misspelt with a double instead of a single b. A. H. 8. 


Everyday Things in Archaic Greece, by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell (Batsford, 7s. 6d.), is the second of three books on Greece for 
boys and girls. Its historical background is the archaic period to 
479 B.c., and it follows book 1 on Greece in the Homeric Age.' It is 
enriched by a number of fine illustrations and plans of various kinds, 
and a coloured frontispiece, and is filled with useful and accurate 
information on various aspects of Greek life which preceded the rise 
ofthe Athenianempire. But the chapters are not all equally satisfying. 
The book gives plenty of dates, and a chronological chart of chief 
events in history, literature, science and art. Chapter I gives us an 
introduction and a kind of review of Herodotus’ history, book by book, 
which is, naturally, all very interesting. The map of Greek colonies 
(p. 3) does not give any of the colonies along the shores of the Black 
Sea, nor those in the toe and heel of Italy. Herodotus did not know 
that Africa had sea all round it, but he believed it had, and he happens 
to have been right. It is doubtful whether the Phoenicians really did 
sail right round Africa (pp. 14-15). Chapter m, on the architectural 
achievements of archaic Greece (including sculpture and bronzes) is 
simply splendid. The authors seem to have taken a particular delight 
in preparing this chapter. The same may be said of the illustrations 
which accompany it. Chapter mi deals with indoor life. The in. 
formation about dress and furniture is good; but the section on food 


1 Reviewed in History, xv. 287 (October 1930). 
No, 64,—voL, XvI. BB 
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leaves one rather hungry for more. As for games and music and the 
like, perhaps the third volume in this series will tell us even more than 
what is said here. Chapter rv, on life outside the house, tells us a 
number of sound and interesting things about Greek farming, ships, 
trade, industry, money, and travel; more might have been said on 
travel, especially about roads and sea-routes, and on outdoor games 
and sport. There is a good index.} 

There are many books which, though they are written for young 
people, make good reading also for those who have passed the a 
of school-going. This is one—especially Chapter 11. E. H. W. 


Tue Junior Course in Illustrated History edited by Dr. Catherine 
B. Firth and Elinor Lambert (Ginn) is designed in four volumes, in 
order to provide material for four consecutive years of teaching for 
children from the age of seven to eleven. The arrangement of each 
volume in parallel parts is planned to meet the needs of schools which 
have parallel classes which do not work at the same speed. The object 
of the series is to lay foundations on which may be built more advanced 
knowledge of limited periods of history. The authors rightly avoid 
any attempt to introduce young children to the whole of recorded 
history, and, while trying to teach a sense of continuity, rightly spare 
the children any attempt to master chronology. There is a Teachers’ 
Book to accompany Book 1 and Book u, and another one will be 
published in company with Books m1 and Iv. 

In Book 1, Children of Athens, London, and Rome, by Norah Mac. 
kenzie (1s. 6d.), we obtain glimpses of a period in the history of Greece 
(part 1), England (part m) and Rome (part m1), as it might have been 
seen by a Greek boy, Chorion, an English girl, Sarah, and a Roman 
boy, Camillus. These children are imaginary, and no dates are given; 
but each part is made vividly real by means of illustrations. Chorion 
of Athens shares in the private and public life of Greece of the fifth 
century B.c.; Sarah is bornin a.p. 1793. Through her we are carried 
from London to Quebec; we learn of Wolfe and Montcalm; of travel 
in their days; of the hard life of children employed in factories. Sarah 
grows up to fear Napoleon, but England is saved by Nelson and Welling- 
ton. Camillus lives in the first century B.c. Great events in Roman 
history (the invasion of the Gauls in 390 or 387, the coming and going 
of Pyrrhus, and the triumph of Cesar), the nuisance of pirates, and 
the business of Roman farming, trade and travel, are told in that 
simple English which is a mark of merit through the whole book. At 
three points there is a chance of misunderstanding : on p. 20 (illustra- 
tion) readers might take this ‘‘ Lion’’ gate of Mycenz to be the old 
gate of Troy; if we think of the chronology implied by the scene in 
which Chorion sees Themistocles (p. 39), then the latter was rebuilding 
Athens in 472, and this is wrong; the account on pp. 91-3 of the 
attack on Rome by the Gauls is traditional, but it is not historical. 

Book u, From Romans to Normans, by Anna F. Titterton (ls. 9d.), 
continues Book 1, and is more advanced. The readers are shown how 
archeology gives us information. There are two sketch-maps (one 
at the beginning, and one at the end), which are not overburdened 
with names, and a date or two. All the persons named in this Book 
are real. In part I we are given life in the lake-village of Glastonbury 
2000 years ago; the Romans in Britain; Saint Patrick; the coming 


1 In the preface, for Erectheum read Erechtheum; on p. 111, for Busschor 
read Buschor; on p. 125, for Amphiaros read Amphiaraos. 
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of the Saxons and of the Christian missionaries, and the results of 
their work; Alcuin and King Charles of the Franks; the menace of 
the Danes, and the coming of the Normans. Part 1, which is parallel 
to part I, gives us the activities of a downland boy; the conquest of 
Britain by the Romans; Roman life; the Saxons; Beowulf, and so 
on; the making of books by monks; the greatness of Alfred; the 
Danes; and the Normans. The last chapter is headed by quotations 
(with dates) from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

In the Teachers’ Book to accompany Books 1 and u, by Norah 
Mackenzie, Anna F’. Titterton and Catherine B. Firth (2s. 6d.), an 
introduction explains the general ideas of the series and the methods 
which might be adopted in teaching, and gives a list of books which 
the teacher may need. Then we have a complete guide and general 
aid for the teacher’s benefit. The whole is extremely accurate and 
helpful. Of particular interest are things like the diagram to illustrate 
the building of Stonehenge (p. 130), showing clearly how the ancients 
put mighty blocks of stone in position.? E. H. W. 


THE purpose of Dr. W. Wuhr in his Studien zu Gregor VII : Kirchen- 
reform und Weltpolitik (Freising Hist. Forschungen u. Quellen, Heft 10. 
iinchen, Datterer; MM. 8.50) is to describe the personality and policy 
of Hildebrand, both in theory and practice, and to denote their essential 
consistency. He considers the fulfilment of the reform programme to 
have been that Pope’s principal object, and shows that a comprehension 
of this provides the key to many difficulties. Gregory VII certainly 
took as an axiom the supremacy of the Papacy within the Church, and 
the superiority of spiritual to secular authority, so that even kings, when 
offenders against the law of God, became amenable to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. At the same time he recognised that secular rule was part 
of the divinely-ordained state of things; he showed no desire to meddle 
with affairs purely secular or to disturb the accepted social order. But 
the lay control of the Church constituted the chief obstacle to the 
realisation of his main purpose, and so, as a means to an end and not as 
an end in itself, he developed the hierocratic views that are commonly, 
though erroneously, regarded as peculiarly characteristic of him. With 
all this the present reviewer, who took much the same line in Volume v 
of the Cambridge Medieval History, is heartily in agreement. Towards 
the end, however, Dr. Wuhr seems to lose his balance somewhat, and 
to adopt a quite unnecessary and partisan attitude. In his attempt to 
show that Gregory made little use of the False Decretals, and that the 
Dictatus Pape derives not from them but from his own independent 
views, he seems to be elaborating a defence of Gregory VII which that 
Pope would have indignantly repudiated. The canonical collections 
compiled during his Papacy and probably at his instigation show his 
intense desire that the legal foundation, which he himself could not 
supply, should not be lacking ; and the chief source of all these collections 
is the False Decretals. Undoubtedly if he had known them better he 
would have made more use of them. But, in general, Dr. Wuhr, who 
begins his work with an able review of the estimates of earlier writers, 
has given as sane and reasonable a presentation as has appeared in print. 
Z.N 


In his little book Medieval Internationalism (Williams and Norgate, 
78. 6d.), Mr. R. F. Wright sets out to do what few medievalists would 
1 In Book u1, on p. 91, for tablinium read tablinum or tabulinum ; and on p. 
93 for tallus read talus. In the Teachers’ Book, p. 90, kardo should be cardo. 
BB2 
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dare to attempt. He describes his essay as a study of “ the contri. 
bution of the medieval church to international law and _— He is 
not so much concerned, however, with the actual pacific influence of 
the papal supremacy and the canon law upon medieval society, as 
with the statements of principles. His reading in medieval history is 
considerable, but his knowledge is quite uncritical and haphazard. 
His idea is a good one, and the arrangement of his material, so oddly 
gathered together, is ingenious. Welcome should be given to any 
serious attempt to remind the modern world that the centralisation of 
Christendom, the legatine system, the elaboration of the canon law, the 
teaching in the schools, the disciplinary traditions of the church, had 
a very =a t part in the growth of international idealism and 
practice. . Wright, who is obviously a man of real ability, has 
picked out and studied some important texts. But his discussion of 
these texts has a most curious setting. In short, while historical 
students may get some suggestions from the book, it cannot be regarded 
as history. F. M. P. 
Notes on the Catholic Liturgies, by Archdale A. King (Longmans, 
Green; 21s.) should not be overlooked by historical students who 
desire information on liturgical matters. It is a much more useful and 
solid work than its modest title and the author’s modest preface would 
suggest. Many liturgies are “still in use in Catholic Christendom,” 
both in the East and West, by churches in full communion with Rome. 
The reader will find in this book a good guide, with good bibliographies. 
Special attention is given to the Rite of Braga in Portugal. "The index 
is adequate. But the reader must be acquainted with the Missal. 
F. M. P. 
Tux study of the phenomenon of Druzism has made little progress 
since de Sacy published his Exposé in 1838, and a recent work by 
Professor Hitti of Princeton, The Origins of the Druze People and 
Religion (Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), 10s. 6d.), which is based 
upon personal contacts in Syria and a small collection of Druze 
writings at Princeton University, aims at recalling attention to the 
problems it presents. Despite its title, the book is more in the nature 
of a brief general survey, and is much too short to give the author 
room either to prove his claim of a Persian origin for the Druzes or 
to throw much new light upon their doctrines. The first point requires 
much stronger evidence than is here brought forward; the second can 
hardly be considered apart from the doctrines of the parent church of 
Druzism, the old Isma‘ilis or Fatimids. In the absence of a satis- 
factory account of the latter, Mr. Hitti’s exposition of the origins of 
Druze theology searcely goes far below the surface, but his notes on 
Druze cults and translations from their writings are most welcome. 
H. A. R. G. 


TxosE who are‘hazy (and who is not?) about local government 
outside England, at any rate in matters of detail, should read an 
excellent book by M. H. Nowe, Les Baillis Courtaux de Flandre, des 
Origines a la fin du XIV* siécle (Brussels, Hayez), It is very long, 
thorough and learned, and has a large appendix of documents, many of 
them in Flemish. But it is also very lucid and interesting; and clears 
up those little doubts and queries which afflict us when we try to 
think how things actually worked in the middle ages. 

Flanders was divided in the twelfth century into chdtellénies, whose 
castellans, permanent hereditary officials drawn from the optimates 
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terre, were the chief obstacle to that concentration of power and 
organisation of government which were the ambition of the Flemish 
Counts no less than the kings of France or England. M. Nowe’s 
account of the baillis is the story of the process by which for govern- 
ment by castellans was substituted the centralised, curial government 
of the Counts. The baillis begin to appear in the late twelfth century, 
their predecessors being the non-hereditary comital notaries who had 
been responsible for the collection of rents and dues from the counts’ 
demesne lands. Bit by bit the powers of the castellans were transferred 
to the baillis, who came to represent the counts’ interest in the 
chatellénies. In many respects they are closely parallel to the English 
sheriffs, and M. Nowe allows for the possibility of English influence in 
the growth of the new office. They fulfilled, generally speaking, the 
same administrative, military and judicial functions, except for the 
financial liability for the demesne, which was in the hands of receivers, 
who under one name or another are still older curial officers than the 
baillis. 

The early similarity between the sheriff and the bailli disappeared 
in time, and by the fourteenth century the difference between the two 
offices was complete. For the bailli was a salaried official of the 
count, “un véritable fonctionnaire ne dépendant que du pouvoir 
central.”” The sheriff, on the other hand, was, and remained, a 
“farmer ’’—a vital difference. Though drawn for the most part 
from the petite noblesse, the baillis were really a part of the civil service, 
who had no local attachments and passed easily from office to office. 
The service of the Prince was their career. ere is no doubt the 
English kings would have favoured a development of the sheriffs’ 
office on similar lines, and in the reigi of Henry I at any rate we find 
the royal chamberlains acting as sheriffs. Still later John tried to 
convert the sheriffs into mere custodes. But local feeling, and perhaps 
the county court, proved too strong. The struggle ended in a com- 
promise by which the Crown continued to appoint the sheriffs, but 
the sheriffs only held office for a year. Vv; Ee. 


Dr. H. J. Lawior’s work on The Fasti of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin (Dundalk, Tempest; 20s.), is a succession list of the deans, 
prebendaries, canons and other dignitaries of St. Patrick’s from the 
earliest times, with a succession also of the clergy of St. Nicholas with- 
out the Walls. The Dean of St. Patrick’s has an established and 
merited position as the chief exponent of Irish and Anglo-Irish eccle- 
siastical history during medieval times, and this work is worthy of his 
careful and clear-sighted scholarship. He has been fortunate enough, 
through the collaboration of Canon J. B. Leslie, to cull many unknown 
facts from documents copied before the Dublin Record Office was 
destroyed, and he has e great, if not complete, use of the Calendars 
of papal records issued by the London Record Office. These, however, 
have but added to and confirmed a unique knowledge accumulated 
during a life of devoted research as Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Dublin. To these careful lists of nearly nine centuries 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries Dean Lawlor has prefixed an admirable 
Introduction. Short though it is, it gives the fullest and clearest 
account yet presented of the origins and character of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, as built and endowed about 1191 by John Comyn, the first 
Anglo-Norman archbishop. Dean Lawlor explains how Dublin came 
to have that anomaly, two cathedrals. e new foundation was 
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intended to take the place of the Ostmen’s Christchurch, but the claims 
of the latter to equal status could not be overridden. Dean Lawlor 
also gives an historical account of the election of the Deans and the 
forms used for the appointment of the Cathedral staff. The Papacy 
after 1316 successfully asserted its claim to appoint to Irish bishoprics ; 
and among other triumphs the Curia got the provision to the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s from 1350 to 1428. ‘‘ After that there can be little 
doubt that the eight Deans who followed Hill down to the surrender 
of the Cathedral to Henry VIII in 1541 were elected.” 

There is an appendix on the ministers of the French congregation 
in St. Patrick’s by Mr. T. P. Le Fanu, who is the leading authority on 
the Huguenots in Ireland. The turn-out of this volume is a credit to 
its Irish publisher. E. C. 


Votumgs x and x1 of the Calendar of Fine Rolls, Richard II (H.M. 
Stationery Office, £1 10s. each) cover the years 1383-91 and 1391-99 
respectively. The general nature of this series has already been 
indicated, and the same characteristics persist. Both volumes yield 
particularly valuable information about the royal revenue: detailed 
appointments of customs-collectors, and collectors of lay and clerical 
subsidies abound, and the form of procedure at the Exchequer of 
Receipt laid down for the special receivers of the war-grant made 
in 1385 is given in full (x. 135). There are also numerous commitments 
of the keeping of royal manors, of lands appertaining to royal wards, 
idiots and outlaws, of alien priories, the temporalities of vacant sees, 
royal fisheries and so forth. Orders to escheators and to special 
searchers at the ports, intended to repress smuggling, are common. 
Political repercussions are comparatively rare, but there are two 
echoes of the Peasants’ Revolt (x. 6, 62), and the forfeitures of 1388 
(especially) and 1397 are fairly numerous, though there is apparently 
no trace of the events of 1399. Richard II’s quarrel with London 
is reflected in the appointments of the royal warden, sheriffs, and other 
officers (x1. 49, 53-4). The northern counties are naively excused 
from tenths and fifteenths (x. 95) owing to the depredations, not only 
of the Scots, but also of Englishmen passing through Northumberland 
and Cumberland towards Scotland! It is probably the same cause 
which regularly procures exemption from clerical tenths at this time 
for the nuns of the Augustinian and Benedictine orders in the province 
of York, “since they are notoriously poor.’”” Among minor points 
may be noticed the Bishop of Durham’s gift to the king of 300 keels of 
sea-coal from Gateshead in 1383 (x. 4, 30), the appointment in 1394 of a 
special commissioner “to survey the working and making of white 
herring ” at Scarborough and Whitby (x1. 116), and finally (ibid., 275) 
the sequel of the river accident mentioned in the Calendar of Close Rolls, 
Richard II, vol. v1., p. 321,? from which it appears that both mast and 
boat have finally been declared deodands. In each volume the index is, 
as usual, excellent, though there are minor sins of omission and com- 
mission in the less important subject-headings. There is no doubt 
that the completed series is an invaluable supplement to the already 
published Close and Patent Roll Calendars for this reign. A. 8. 


Dg. Orro CaRTELLiER!’s entertaining book, The Court of Burgundy, 
now translated by Mr. Malcolm Letts (Kegan Paul, 21s.), needs no 
recommendation. The sub-title describes it accurately as a “ Study in 


+ History, xu. 145 (July 1928). * See History, xm, 148. 
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the History of Civilisation ’’ : it is not a history of the dukes of Burgundy 
put a vivid picture of the Court life of the fifteenth century and of art 
and artists in Burgundy and the Netherlands; while a chapter is 
included on the witch persecutions at Arras. The author’s approach 
to the subject is very different from that of Dr. Huizinga’s brilliant 
though contentious Waning of the Middle Ages. Dr. Cartellieri’s 
method is best described as photographic: so far as possible, it looks 
neither backwards nor forwards. It is therefore no criticism to say 
that the youthful reader who relies on this book alone will have a 
very imperfect idea of the fifteenth century. The teacher may be 
trusted, not so much to redress the balance, for the book exactly fulfils 
the promise of the title, as to fill in the gaps. Its connection with the 

+ may be supplied by the Waning of the Middle Ages; and with the 
future by Kingsford’s Prejudice and Promise in the Fifteenth Century, 
even though that work goes no further afield than the English pirates 
of the period. 

Readers of Dr. Huizinga will be prepared for the almost incredible 
contrasts of cruelty and chivalry, squalor and magnificence, pleasure, 
piety and despair; and if anything is needed to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, it will be found in the wholly admirable illustrations. The translator 
too is to be congratulated. A welcome addition would have been a 

graphical chapter which might have brought out the influence of the 
Seoendinn court on the heterogeneous lands to which it gave for a 
century a certain unity. The traveller, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn reminds 
us, is still invited by the inhabitants of Dijon to “voir jouer Jacques 
Mart ”’! V. H. G. 


Tue newly-established Record Office of Northern Ireland continues 
its vigorous work of making known fresh materials for the history of 
the six counties now governed from Belfast, and the Deputy Keeper 
(Dr. D. A. Chart) may be congratulated not only on his Reports for 1928, 
1929 and 1930 (Stationery Office, Belfast ; 23., 1s. 6d., and 28.), but also 
on what he promises to perform. His appendices give interesting de- 
scriptions of and excerpts from many private collections which have 
either been examined or are deposited with him, such as that of the Earl 
of Antrim (1610-1784), the McCance papers, and other records of 
Northern Ireland dating from Plantation times. He has made or had 
made investigations into what concerns Ulster in the Lambeth and 
Bodleian Libraries, with other such repositories in Great Britain. Per- 
haps the most promising task which he has initiated is that of copying 
from the State Papers in the London Record Office entries relating to the 
affairs of the six counties. An attractive promise, too, is that the 
manuscripts of the London Companies bearing on their Ulster states, 
which are numerous and unutilised, shall be searched and described. 

A student of Irish medieval history will especially hope for fresh 
materials to fill up the lamentable gap in Irish and especially Ulster 
history from the extinction of the De Burgo earldom in 1333 to the 
Plantation of th. North. Dr. Chart gives a description of a con- 
temporary list or calendar of Mortimer deeds relating to the Earldom 
of Ulster, now in the British Museum, of which he has had —_ 
made. It is to be hoped that the full deeds to which this calendar 


refers may be discovered; but even as it stands, if skilfully edited, it 
would throw much light on the De Burgo lordship and its relations to 
its Gaelic vassals. We notice a slip in the description of one deed 
in French as relating to ‘‘ Primerole Nadgaris, wife of Robert de 
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Penerville ’’ where the second word (modern “‘naguére’’) seems to be 
taken as a proper name. E. C. 


ProressoR GEOFFREY CALLENDER’s discussion of the authenticity 
of the picture, now in possession of the National Maritime Museum, 
described as ‘‘ The Royal Sovereign, with a portrait of Sir Phineas 
Pett, the builder,” is interesting as a very closely argued and con- 
vincing demonstration that the picture is a contemporary delineation 
of Charles I’s great warship, the Sovereign of the Seas, and that the 
en inserted in the picture is not of Phineas Pett but of his son 

eter. It is also shown that the similar picture in the possession of the 
National Portrait Gallery is a copy, and a late eighteenth-century 
copy at that. This brochure, The Portrait of Peter Pett and the Sovereign 
of the Seas (Newport, Isle of Wight: Yelf Bros., 12s. 6d.), apart from its 
main purpose, is valuable by reason of its admirable illustrations and 
of the many interesting sidelights upon the seventeenth-century na 
which are incidental to the argument. A. 8. T. 


THE reissue of a well-known work entitled The Secret History of 
Henrietia Princess of England, etc., translated by J. M. Shelmerdine 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.) is intended for the general reader rather than for 
the student of history. The form of the book is curious. It contains 
no table of contents; and the “etc.” in the title covers the largest 
and most important part of the book. The Life of Madame Henrietta 
occupies 124 pages; it is then followed by Memoirs of the Court of 
France during 1688 and 1699, which — 126 pages, and are much 
superior to the tiresome chronicle of scandal which passes as the Life 
of the Duchess of Orleans. These Memoirs may be read with much 
interest, not for any light that they throw on the great events of the 
time, but for the picture they give of the effect of those events on the 
court at Versailles and of the strange rumours current. This account 
of the English Revolution, for instance, is amusing: ‘“ The English, 
who had driven out their King on the pretext of defending their 
religion, now found it utterly changed; for the Prince of Orange, while 
seeming to conciliate both religions, the Anglican and his own, put the 
control entirely into the hands of ministers of the latter.” The picture 
of the French court is what we know it to have been from other and 
more entertaining books: passionate about small points of etiquette— 
it was a point of first importance that the Dauphin .“‘ was allowed a 
folding chair in the presence of the King of England and an arm-chair 
in presence of the Queen’; ready to welcome the wildest rumours, 
especially of poison; and wholly occupied with the life of the court, 
to the exclusion of the great interests of the country. Most students 
of history will prefer to go to the original; but imbedded among the 
wearisome and aaa le details of court love-affairs they will find 
here a good many significant incidents. The most interesting icture 
of all is, I think, the account of the performance of Racine’s Esther 
by Madame de Maintenon’s girls at Saint Cyr. A. J. G. 


Tue reign of Aurangzib is the most tragic oe in the history of 
India, and the question why a monarch so capable and so devoted to 
his task succeeded only in bringing the Mughal empire to the verge of 
ruin is one of perennial interest. This sation Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
has made his own, and his Short History of Aurangzib (Longmans, 
88. 6d.), abridged from his larger work in five volumes, is sure of a warm 
welcome. The text itself runs to nearly 500 pp., including a chrono- 
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logical table of the principal events. In this (p. 487) the author sets a 
useful example by stating that all the dates are in the Old Style; 
though the succeeding intimation, that “‘ to convert them to the New 
Style, add ten (sometimes eleven) days,” might with advantage have 
been made more definite. The volume is provided with an index—a 
feature which was conspicuously lacking in the larger work; and it has 
also a large map of Southern India. This is of great assistance in 
following the narrative; but the inclusion in it of railways is an odd 
feature. W. F. 


Tue Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn, 1721-1773, edited by John 
McClelland (Milford, 10s. 6d.), is the second volume of the Stanford 
Miscellany, a publication of Stanford University, California. Its 
title obscures the fact that it is a republication, without reference to the 
originals, of the letters of Mrs. Sarah Osborn, née Byng, published in 
1890 as Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth Century, 
1721-1773, edited by Emily F. D. Osborn. In this new edition the 
spelling and punctuation have been modernised, and a discursive 
introduction has been substituted for Miss Osborn’s record of family 
history. The original notes, slightly paraphrased and rearranged with 
a few additions, have been retained. As the spelling was highly 
characteristic of a cultivated and well-bred lady of the period, its 
modernisation, in our opinion, detracts from the value as well as from the 
attractiveness of the book. Moreover, it has not been carried out with 
entire consistency: proper names are sometimes, but not always, 
modernised, e.g. “‘ Wesinfield” (p. 139) is presumably Wesenfeld. 
“ Wapineer ” (p. 142) is not a modern form, and the American reader 
can hardly be expected to know that it means Wappinger, or inhabitant 
of Wapping. On the other hand, ‘“‘ Agheraust ? ” has been transformed 
into ‘“‘ eggs roast [?]” (p. 43) an alteration which neither the context 
nor Mrs. Osborn’s spelling appears to justify. The book is attractively 
printed and the letters illustrate in an agreeable manner the life of the 
period. But the best edition remains that printed from the manuscripts, 
with the original spelling and punctuation. Mrs. Osborn eludes 
recognition as Sarah Byng Osborn, a style unknown in eighteenth- 
century England. M. D. G. 


The Journals of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
for the years 1735-41 (H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.) are little more 
than an index to colonial history. The attitude of the Board to 
colonial questions did not much signify, as it was partly a board of 
reference and was often overruled by the Privy Council—nor can its 
attitude to most questions be deduced from its journals. Their value 
is therefore more or less reduced to that of the accounts of hearings 
before the Board, in which opinions or facts may be mentioned which do 
not come out in any written document. But such hearings appear to 
have been fewer in this period than they were before 1714 or after 
1748; and, especially alter the replacement of Alured Popple by 
Thomas Hill as secretary to the Board, in October 1737, these hearings 
are hardly ever reported. Perhaps the fullest and most interesting 
hearings before the Board in this period are those on the boundary 
dispute between Georgia and South Carolina in the summer of 1737. 
Their interest is heightened by the fact that one of the counsel was the 
future Lord Mansfield. There is a little information of interest about 
the colonial iron trade in 1735, and about the case of the Mohican 
Indians against Connecticut in 1736. A remarkable incident is the 
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discovery that the Agent for Pennsylvania—a very prominent Quaker— 
had obtained from the clerks to the Board, without its leave, copies 
of the Governor’s letters, which he had then used to the Governor’s 
disadvantage. But this was by no means the strangest or most 
reprehensible use made of official papers in the eighteenth century. 

R. P. 


Sm Ricnarp Lopez has once more earned the gratitude of all who 
are interested in eighteenth-century England by editing the Private 
Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-46, for the Royal 
Historical Society. The volume contains the “ private ” letters of the 
two politicians to each other, written while Chesterfield was serving as 
envoy at The Hague and as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, during the 
war of the Austrian Succession. These letters contain a great deal of 
information of a very varied nature. There is much about diplomatic 
affairs and much about political intrigues, while curious references 
to the working of the Cabinet and to matters of patronage are not 
lacking. But perhaps the chief value of the correspondence is its 
revelation of the character of the two letter-writers. Chesterfield 
has usually passed for a man of ability, but his political career was on 
the whole a failure. Newcastle has usually passed for a dishonest fool, 
but his career was in many ways a success. Yet the impression con- 
veyed by a perusal of their correspondence is one more favourable to 
Newcastle to Chesterfield. ough no genius, Newcastle had a 
certain measure of shrewdness and a great tenacity of purpose. His 
weakness was his lack of executive ability. A Secretary of State who 
wanted war but was not a competent war minister could not but find 
himself in a sad plight when he had got what he wanted. The 
reputation of Newcastle perhaps stands higher now than it did twenty 
years ago; but it is never likely to be that of a great — 

» Ae'D, 


The Old Trade Unions, from Unprinted Records of the Brushmakers 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is a very curious and probably unique little 
book. The author, Mr. William Kiddier, himself an old brushmaker, 
has brought together a number of intensely interesting extracts from 
papers of a little-known but very old society—it dates from 1747—with 
explanations and dithyrambic comments of his own. His style, with 
its profuse use of capitals, somewhat recalls Cobbett. Reading him, one 
may shut one’s eyes and imagine oneself in some old taproom, quaffing 
good beer at “ twopence-ha’penny a pint, or fivepence a POT,” waiting 
one’s turn with the rest to spell out aloud one’s paragraph of the seven- 
penny newspaper, or, it may be, Twopenny Trash iteelf. 

There never has been nor will * an M.P. for a Brushmakers’ 
Constituency. They have never had to prepare a case for a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. It is true their representative once had an 
interesting interview with Mr. Gladstone, but for the most part Prime 
Ministers and such are cavalierly dismissed as mere ‘“ adventurers.” 
The Brushmaker is the real thing. One gets a glimpse of the British 
artisan as he is, divorced from politics. It is tcemibie not to admire, 


in the first place, his capacity for organisation. ‘‘ The Society of 
Brushmakers was formed,” we are told, “ in the process of linking up 
the towns by a system of Tramping.”’ Ifa man was out of work he was 
condemned, before he could become a Receiver (of out-of-work benefit) 
to make the round of the trade—44 towns and 1210 miles. At each 
place he put up at the public house where the local Society met, received 
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his expenses according to a regular scale (which, however, varied from 

lace to place), and, if he got no work, was passed on. If he failed to 
find work after four months’ tramping he was entitled to his 10s. a week. 
Besides these and other ordinary objects of a Trade Union, the Brush- 
makers could find money for advances to other societies, for grants to 
emigrants at £15 a head, and, in a bad time, for the establishment of 
factories of their own as relief works. Other traits of the English 
working man as he really is appear on these pitch-stained relics—his 
patriotism, and his pride in his work. The book occasionally throws 
some little light on matters of “ history in its royal march ”—to quote 
Mr. Kiddier’s sarcasm—such as the secrecy entailed on the older 
Unions by the Combination Acts, etc., undercutting of labour earnings 
by women and Irishmen (one of those wrongs done to Englishmen which 
have not yet been made the subject of a moving ballad), the condition 
of affairs in the “ hungry ’forties,” and the hard lot of hand labourers in 
skilled trades even so late as the sixties (see pp. 127, 128). 

A. F. F. 


M. E. pz Prercrvat, whose Life of the Vicomte Lainé, President 
of the Chamber and Minister of the Interior under the restored Bour- 
bons, was noticed in volume xm of History (Oct. 1928), has issued a 
little book of gleanings from that statesman’s papers, entitled Dans 
les Archives du Vicomte Lainé: Incidents et Anecdotes (Paris, Champion, 
12 fr.). They are extremely miscellaneous. Perhaps the most in- 
structive is the picture of colonial life in Saint Domingo during the 
first period of the French Revolution. It is derived from notes taken 
by Lainé, who as a young man sojourned for some time in the island 
and caught glimpses of the servile war. A selection of letters received 
by Lainé when a minister illustrates anew the greed, the unreason, and 
the abjectness of the suitors who beset men in power. But, speaking 
generally, the documents or excerpts of documents contained in this 
volume are too scrappy and disconnected to be of much use to the 
historian. F. C. M. 


Sm Dunsak Piunket Barrton’s work, The Amazing Career of 
Bernadotte (Murray, 21s.), is an abridgment of his Life of Bernadotte 
in three volumes. Inevitably it contains less information, yet it gives 
a good picture of a remarkable man, who, with all his superficial 
Gascon extravagance, was at once a consummate soldier and a cool 
astute some, and, more successfully than any other of Napoleon’s 

, disentangled his fortunes from those of the Emperor. A 
few errors should be corrected in the next edition. It was not four 
(p. 8) but sixteen quarters of nobility, implying four descents, that 
were required for a commission in the French army by the regulation 
of 1781. Burke’s famous outburst on the sufferings of Marie 
Antoinette (p. 24) was called forth, not by her execution, but by the 
assault of the Paris mob upon the palace of Versailles nearly four years 
earlier. An army crossing the Alps would surely go over a pass rather 
than a peak (p. 42). Francis, “ the last of the titular Roman Em- 
perors” (p. 76), was in that capacity Francis II, although he subse- 
quently became Francis I, Emperor of Austria. It was not the annexa- 
tion (p. 278), but the recovery of Corsica by France which led to Pozzo 
di Borgo’s exile. It was not Russia and Austria (p. 282), but Russia 
and Prussia that agreed to an armistice with Napoleon in June 1813. 
Austria had not yet broken with Napoleon. F. C, M, 
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The History of Peace, by A. C. F. Beales (Bell, 16s.), is a study of the 
organised efforts towards world peace since the foundation of the 
earliest Peace Societies in 1815. Despite the importance of the subject, 
Mr. Beales is the first to tell the story in detail, and he has told it well. 
He declares with truth that his book is not peace propaganda, but his 
sympathies with the prophets and pioneers of a new international order 
are unconcealed. The names of Elihu Burritt, the leading American 

ifist, and Henry Richard, the first British Member of Parliament to 
tien and keep the organisation of peace before the government and the 
country, deserve to be better known. In the complacent era of self. 
sufficient nationalism which preceded the world war, such men were 
regarded as well-meaning cranks, ineffectual aoe beating their 
luminous wings in the void, as Matthew Arnold said of Shelley. That 
time of neglect and pitying contempt is over, and students in many 
lands are at work on the origins of our present-day schemes and ideals. 
Mr. Beales divides the history of pacifism and internationalism during 
the century 1815—1914 into three phases. In the first period, coming 
down to 1867 and culminating in the Conference of 1849-52, the move. 
ment was primarily religious. In the second, lasting till 1889, it was 
predominantly economic, and governments turned increasingly towards 
arbitration. In the third, which embraces the Hague Conferences, the 
theory of e was explored by responsible statesmen, while popular 
propaganda was resumed and intensified. Two chapters on the war and 
the succeeding decade conclude a well-informed and useful survey of 
the work of men—chiefly American, British and French—who used to 
be dismissed as doctrinaire idealists, but, as we are now beginning to 
realise, were, on the contrary, the forerunners of a sane political realism. 


In a second edition the spelling of proper names should be carefully 
revised. G. P. G. 






William Charles Braithwaite (Longmans, 5s.) contains a memoir by 
his sisters, Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. Emmott, of an active and learned 
member of the Society of Friends, whose volumes on the early history 
of Quakerism are an important contribution to the study of mystical 
religion. Among the papers which form the second part of this little 
volume the most interesting to readers of History is that on George 
Fox, which was read at the International Historical Congress in os 
in 1913. G. P. G. 















Sir GzorceE Aston’s little book on The Great War, 1914-18 (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth: Home University Library; 2s. 6d.) is rather dis- 
appointing. The author undertook an extraordinarily difficult task 
in attempting to compress into a small volume of some 250 pages an 
account of such seagthented and scattered operations on earth and sea 
and in the air, with anything like adequate explanation of the con- 
comitant political, diplomatic, and economic difficulties. Nobody 
could be better equipped from the professional point of view, but the 
arrangement of masses of such stubborn material required more 
literary ability and more sustained effort than Sir George has brought 
to bear. Judging by internal evidence, one is forced to the conclusion 
that he has read all the best available authorities, that he has indus- 
triously compiled from them all the principal facts with the necessary 
dates and numerica] statistics, and that then he has sorted them for 
the most part in chronological order with such scanty explanatory 
comments as the limits of space allowed. A contemporary who lived 
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through the war may read the book with advantage, because the names 
of vessels that were sunk and the dates at which air-raids took place 
and air-ships were destroyed will revive distant memories. But to a 
younger reader many of the pages will convey little more meaning 
than the pages of a catalogue, and the occasional acute comments will 
be lost in a mass of unintelligible details. And even these comments 
are distributed with insufficient care. One small illustration must 
suffice. On p. 59 we are told that on 5 September, 1914, the British, 
French, and Russian Governments signed the Pact of London. The 
explanation of what the Pact of London meant comes in a note on p. 95. 
It would be easy to cite other instances of a slovenliness which a little 
more care could have avoided. The chief merit of the book is that it 
gives a reasonably accurate summary of facts, dates, and figures, and 
that it is easy to consult as a work of reference. For this purpose, 
however, it needs a more ample and more accurate index. A casual 
dip reveals the fact that the index gives only two references to Lord 
French, whereas he is mentioned four or five more times in the text. 
The text gives several references to Lanrezac, who commanded the 
fifth French army in 1914. He is not to be found in the index. . 
R. L. 


THE Board of Education has just issued, as its Educational Pamph- 
let No. 87, an important “‘ Memorandum on the possibility of increased 
co-operation between Public Museums and Public Educational Institu- 
tions,” entitled Museums and the Schools (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1931, 9d.). The introductory chapter states that ‘‘ Within the last 
few years the museums of this country have developed a growing 
desire to be of service, not only to the scholar and to the general public 
but also to the schools,” and that the results of two relevant inquiries 
have recently been published, Sir Henry Miers’ Report on the Public 
Museums of the British Isles other than the National Museums, pre- 
pared for the Carnegie Trustees, and the Reports and Minutes of 
Evidence of the Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries. 
Both conveyed the impression “that valuable educational oppor- 
tunities were being missed. . . . Resources equal in richness and 
variety to those of any country in the world, upon which large sums of 
public money are annually expended, were not being used as they could 
and should be used in the service of popular education.” The responsi- 
bility for this failure seems to rest rather with the museums than with 
the teachers, for out of over four hundred that are accessible to the 
public some three hundred are controlled by local authorities, and, 
according to the pamphlet, most of these “were not established, 
housed or arranged with a view to meeting modern educational needs. 
Bequests and gifts, however unsuitable, were almost invariably 
accepted, and retribution followed,’ many of them being “ hopelessly 
congested.” But it is clear that all concerned should now “‘ consider 
to what extent closer co-operation between the schools and the 
museums is possible and desirable.” 

The second chapter provides an historical survey of the present 
position, including not only the museums in Secondary Schools but 
their “‘ departmental collections ” for certain subjects, remarking that 
“It is only gradually that the schools are coming to realise that History 
has similar claims to special rooms, with equipment analogous to that 
now provided for Geography.” This survey concludes with a note that 
“In some rural areas, the schools have helped to organise Village 
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Exhibitions,} illustrating the past history of the locality ; in one or two, 
such exhibitions have formed the starting-point for permanent 
museums.” The third chapter describes “illustrative examples ”’ of 
museums used for educational purposes in the United States and Ger. 
many, Scandinavia and Holland (“‘ Folk Museums ”’), and in London 
(mentioning especially the pamphlet prepared for the visit of the 
Historical Association to the Science Museum during the Annual 
Meeting of 1932), Aylesbury, Batley, Haslemere, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Manchester, Norwich, Salford, Somerset and Wiltshire, and Wales. 
Finally, there is a suggestive chapter on “‘ Methods of Co-operation,” ? 
and a short bibliography. The whole pamphlet should receive serious 
consideration not only by curators and teachers but by members of 
local authorities and all others in any way concerned with museums; 
it might well form the subject of discussions, leading to appropriate 
action, in various Branches of the Association. E. J. D. 


THE Review of English Studies (see History, xiv. 372) dealt in 
October with two subjects closely related to those of two of the works 
on Tudor England reviewed in our July number : ‘‘ My Lord’s Books ” 
(by M. St. C. Byrne and G. Scott Thomson), a list of the library of the 
Earl of Bedford in 1584, discovered after the publication of Miss Scott 
Thomson’s T'wo Centuries of Family History; and Robert Copland 
the printer and his Hye Way to the Spyttel hous (see above, p. 113) 
which Mr. W. G. Moore connects with an earlier French treatise, Le 
Chemin de Vospital. The October issue of the Journal of Education 
also contains two articles of interest to our readers, ‘‘ The Curriculum 
of the Central School,” by Mr. J. A. White, and “‘ Educational Develop- 
ment, 1831-1931,” Sir C. Grant Robertson’s presidential address to 
the Educational Section of the British Association at its centenary 
meeting in September. The series of coloured pictures illustrating 
costume, by Jocelyn Hughes, which we noticed in July (p. 192) has 
now been published separately by the Education Outlook under the 
title “‘ Children through the Ages,” at 3s. for the set of twelve. 


WE welcome second editions of two works already reviewed : 
Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages, by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford, 5s.; see History, July 
1923 ); and Outlines of Polish History, by Professor R. Dyboski (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.; see History, Oct. 1925), substantially the same 
as the first edition, but with a fuller bibliography. Other books 
received include A New Harmony of the Gospels, by R. H. Crompton 
(Author-Partner Press, 3s. 6d.), an attempt to bring out the signifi- 
cance of the Synoptic Gospels by a rearrangement of the gospel of 
Luke with parallels from the others; Europe and the Church under 
Innocent III, by Professor 8. R. Packard (2s. 6d.), already noticed in 


1 Cf. Historical Association Leaflet 81, “‘ A Village History Exhibition as an 
ducational factor,” by Guy Ewing. . 

* The value of the publications of the large London museums, “ an essential 
part of the library of any specialist teacher,’’ and of their excellent series of “* cheap, 
and often very beautiful ’’ reproductions is duly noted (p. 38); it is to be regretted 
that H.M. Stationery Office did not take the opportunity of advertising on the 
cover any but those of the Victoria and Albert and the Science Museums. In 
future reprints of the pamphlet the four blank pages now wasted might well be 
occupied with information about those of the British Museum, the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, and the London Museum : meanwhile 
our readers may obtain lists by writing to the Secretary of each of those institu- 
tions. Presumably the omission is due to the fact that their publications are not 
printed by the Stationery Office. 
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History (April 1930), one of the ‘‘ Berkshire Studies in World History,” 
an American series which is now published in England by Messrs. 
Bell; a new edition of J. D. Rogers’s Newfoundland (Clarendon Press, 
6s. 6d.), # volume of the “‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies ”’ 
series, which has been revised and brought up to date by Sir C. A. 
Harris, without destroying the individual character of the original 
author’s interesting treatment of this very individual colony; an 
Analytical Survey of Modern European History by Prof. P. V. B. Jones, 
Vol. m1, 1815-1930 (the Macmillan Co., 6s.), a scheme of lectures 
with bibliographies for students which will be quite useful for those 
preparing the outline history of this period without the aid of lectures 
on the subject; Sous la Signe de Monroe, by Leon Rollin (Paris, 
F. Alcan, 16 fr.), an unfavourable interpretation of the Central 
American policy of the United States, leading to a suggestion that 
European, and especially French, economic and political intervention 
are possible and desirable; The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928, 
by P. W. Slosson (Macmillan, 17s.), a successful description of modern 
America, worthy of its place in the series, “‘ A History of American 
Life,” edited by A. M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox; E. Vander- 
velde’s A travers la révolution chinoise (Alcan, 25 fr.), which gives an 
impression, for the most part favourable, of the new China as seen 
by one who spent some time lecturing and teaching among its univer- 
sity students; and Finland: a Nation of Co-operators, by T. F. Odhe, 
translated by J. Downie (Williams and Norgate, 3s. 6d.), an examin- 
ation of the remarkable progress being made in the application of 
co-operative methods, especially in agriculture. The Public Archives 
of the Dominion of Canada sends us two publications (Ottawa, F. A. 
Acland) : the Report for 1930, by Dr. A. G. Doughty (50 cents) especially 
valuable because it contains a calendar (187 pp.) of state papers, 
Lower Canada, 1787-1830, of prime importance for the study of the 
development of the policy of the home government towards the 
demand for complete self-government; and an indexed Catalogue of 
Pamphlets, 1493-1877, in the Public Archives ($1), by the librarian, 
Magdalen Casey. 


Tux British Academy has recently published three obituaries, all 
of which are not only, as the names of their authors indicate, of great 
value to historians, but are so written as to be of much interest to the 
general reader: Sir Sidney Lee, 1859-1926, by Sir Charles Firth (1s.) ; 
Charles Plummer, 1851-1927, by Dr. P. 8. Allen, with notes by Pro- 
fessor Stenton and Dr. R. I. Best (ls.); and Thomas Frederick Tout, 
1855-1929, by Professor Powicke (2s.). Five important lectures now 
available in pamphlet form are Bretons et Anglais au V* et VI¢ siécles, 
by M. Ferdinand Lot, the Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture for 1930 
(The British Academy, ls. 6d.); Sir Henry Spelman and the “ Con- 
cilia,” by Professor F. M. Powicke, the Raleigh Lecture, read March 
1931 (ibid., 2s.); The Bulgarian and other Atrocities, 1875-8, in the 
Light of Historical Criticism, by Professor H. W. V. Temperley, also 
delivered before the British Academy (2s.); and two inaugural lectures 
by the Montague Burton Professors of the subjects indicated, at 
Oxford and Cambridge respectively: The Study of International 
Relations, by A. E. Zinimern (Clarendon Press, 2s.), and Industrial 
Relations, by John Hilton (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1s. 6d.). 


_ OTHER — received include Craftsmen’s Measures in Pre- 
historic Times, by L. M. Mann (Mann Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.), an 
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attempt to prove that in the middle of the Stone Age “man wag 

systematically fashioning his implements, weapons, and ornaments in © 
accordance with fixed canons of craftsmanship ”’; Music in Medieval © 
Scotland, a lecture by Dr. H. G. Farmer, with an interesting intro. 

duction by Sir Richard Terry, and eight photographs of medieval 

carvings and one of a picture showing musical instruments (Reeves, — 

3s. 6d.); The Carlisle Hertlameaias of Edward I, a lecture by J. Duck. © 
worth delivered to the Carlisle branch of the Association (Carlisle, — 

Thurnam; 6d.); W. H. Marwick’s Economic Development of Scotland © 
(Workers’ Educational Association, 6d.), a little work full of fact ~ 
and suggestions with a brief but well-annotated aNoerene:) three — 
offprints from the July number of the Bulletin of the John Rylands ~ 
Library [Mathematics in Ancient Egypt, by Professor T. E. Peet ~ 
(1s. 6d.), Some English Documents of the Conciliar Movement, by © 
Professor E. F. Jacob (1s. 6d.), and Some Unpublished Correspondence 
of the Rev. Richard Baxter and the Rev. John Eliot, the Apostle of ~ 
the American Indians, 1656-1682, by the Rev. F. J. Powicke (2s.)];@ ~ 
scholarly little sketch of the barber surgeons of Angers, La corporation ~ 

des Chirurgiens d’ Angers, by V. Dauphin (Société Anonyme des editions 7 
de l’ouest), which traces their history from their origin to their © 
suppression in 1791 (with the text of their Statutes of 1498); Charles ~ 
Marie de Veil, by W. T. Whitley and W. 8. Samuel, a reprint from © 
the Baptist Quarterly of an account of a seventeenth-century Jew who — 
was in turn Catholic, Huguenot, Anglican clergyman, and Baptist © 


minister; The Measurement of Ability in Children, by B. C. Wallis ~ 


(Milford, 1s.), which is a technical mathematical criticism of school 
examinations together with the author’s own theory for arriving at © 
more accurate results; Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the ~ 
Ph.D., M.Sc., and M.Litt. degrees in the University of Cambridge, © 
1929-30 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 2s. 6d.), including summaries of * 
several theses on historical subjects; the first number of South-Eastern — 
Affairs, a new quarterly for the study of South-East Europe (Budapest, 


Hungarian Society for Foreign Affairs; 6 pengés) which opens witha ~ 
long article on medieval Hungary by Professor E. Horvath; The Navy ~ 


League Sea and Air Map of the World (Philip, 5s. 6d.); The of 
Nations Hand Map of the World, illustrating the activities of that ~ 
organisation, and territorial changes since 1914 (Philip, 3s. 6d.); and 7 
A List of Monuments (H.M. Stationery Office, ls.), being a complete © 
list down to the end of 1930 of those for which state protection has 
been obtained under the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913. 
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